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NEW 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

A New and Revised Edition, just completed, with 
the addition of 150 pages of entirely new matter. By 
PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel. Imp. 8vo. Cloth, 
extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00. 


The Prose Writers of Germany. 

A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
ERICK M. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel. 
Imperial $vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, bev. boards, $5. 


The Prose Writers of America. 

With a Survey of the Intellectual History, Con- 
dition,and Prospects of the Country. By RUFUS 
W. GRISWOLD, D. D. New and revised Edition to 
the present time. With a Supplementary Essay on 
the Present Intellectual Condition of the Country. 
By Prof. JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. With seven por- 
traits on steel. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, 
bev. boards, $5. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


mail upon receipt of price, and for 
e principal booksellers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 








*,* Sent by 
sale by all t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CGinx’s Baby. 
His Birth and Other Misfortunes. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. * 
Ginx’s Baby. 


“Is the most terrible and powerful political Satire 
since the time of Swift.”—Henry Kingsley. 


. 
Ginx’s Baby. 
“Is better worth Reading than nine out of ten mod- 
__ ern books.””—Literary World. 


Ginx’s Baby. 


“you can read it an hour, and find in it matter for 
a month’s serious thinking-—Philad. Press. 


Ginx’s Baby. 


“We should read and think about such a book as this 
when we can get it, which is seldom-’’—Edin- 
burgh Review. 


Cinx’s Baby. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome street, New York. 





Rmo. 




















THE POPULA R EDITION OF 


Frou de’s Historyof England, 
FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE 
DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 

In twelve vols., 12mo, $1.25 per volume, orthe 

TWELVE VOLUMES IN A NEAT CASE FOR $15. 
The same in half-caif extra at $36. 
Critical Notices. 

“A splendid work, full of noble eloquence, of 
vivid portraiture, of accurate learning, a work 
which no student of history can afford to neglect, 
and no reader will be without who has taste enough 
to enjoy a good book.’”’—London Daily News. 

“ A work which will live and be popular with the 
masses for many yea’s.’’—New York Herald. 

“ No intelligent person needs to be told that a set 
of this History is essential to the shelves of any li- 
brary, public or private, making the slightest pre- 
tensions to tolerable completeness. ”—Boston Con- 
srheceapaanet fs 


__ “Prepared with a research and an industry which 

have brought many new facts to light, bearing upon 
the events of the era it unfolds, it is written also in 
a style eminently fresh, vivid and dramatic.”—Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 


“Since Macaulay, no man has written English 
history so attractively a8 Froude.”—Phil delphia 
Presbyterian. 

The above books sent, postpaid, to any address, 
by the publishers, upon receipt of price. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


No. 654 Broadway, Y. 





TWO NEW BOOKS. 


\ TJILLIAM WINSTON SEATON, of 
the “ National Intelligencer.” A Biograph- 
ical Sketch, with passing Notices of his Associates 
and Friends. Prepared bv his Daughter. 1 vol. 
Rmo. $2.00. 
“The subject of this memoir was one of the first 
men who gave character and dignity to American 
ournalism. As one of the Editors of the “National 
ntelligencer,” for quite half a century, he was 
prominently connected with the politics of the 
country, and never otherwise than honorably. 
man 0 ‘lofty integrity, of pure life, of keen and 
vigorous intellect, of stable convictions that no ar- 
ume ent of poreonal profit could shake, of prover- 
ally amiable character and winning manners, 80 
that he was held in equal respect in society and in 
politics—it is well to review the career of such a 
man in these days of egerupt and venal journal- 
ism.”—The Literary World. * 


M*% SUMMER IN A GARDEN. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, With an intro- 
ductory Letter from HENRY WARD BEECHER. I 
vol. 16mo. $1.00. 

* What is the reason one cannot get past a really 
humorous book. Here is one that has stood the 
test. We heapeda pile of books on our table, de- 
termined to go through them. But we had the 
misfortune to stumble on ‘ My Summer in a Gar- 
den,’ by Charles Dudley Warner. We _ read and 
laughed; and laughedand read again. We smiled 
and read, and laughed away time enough to have 
dissolved half our books; and, if this witty editor 
ever prints another book of this kind, we shall put 
it at the bottom of the pile, lest it a ain interfere 
yg our industrious resolutions ’” he Independ- 
en 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R.OSCOOD & CO. Boston, 
Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Sent postpaid on 





** Botany should be taught in every School, and 


these volumes should be the T’ext-Books.”— 
Prof. J.8. DAVIS, University of Virginia. 


Botanical Text-Books. 


By Professor ASA CRAY, 
Of Harvard University. 


Author of “ How Plants Grow,” “ School and Field 
Book of Botany,” “ Manual of Botany,” “ Struc- 
tural and Systematic Botany,” &c., &c. 


The pabtichers beg to call the attention of those 
about forming classes in Botany to the well-known 
works wy Professor = Having been carefully 
revised. they present the latest and most accurate 
pues and developments of the science, and it 

t endor t of them to state that they 
aon used in almostevery noted College, High School 
and Seminary in the country, and are recommended 
over other series by nine-tenths of the leading 
— and Botanical Teachers in the United 





No author has yet approached Professor Gray in 
the rare art of making purely scientific theories 
and dry details popular and interesting. From his 
charming elementary work “ How Plants grow,” to 
his more elaborate * Manual,” there is one simple, 
concise, and yet exhaustive method of teaching 
the various grades of the study, 


Desesipiee. Circulars giving full titles and prices 
forwarded by mail, to any address, on 
application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand-St., New York. 


VALUABLE 


RELIGIOUS WORKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


C2” HARPER & go will send either of the 
following works by eae | 4 any part 


mai, 
of the United States, on’ veetgt ntot t he pric 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPEL. 
Notes on the Gospels. By ALBERT BARNES. New 
Edition, Revisedand Improved. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 Vols.. 122mo., Cloth, $1.50 per Vol. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE ACTS. 
Notes on the Acts. By ALBERT BARNES. New 
Edition, Revised and Improved. With Maps 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Pino. Cloth, $1.50 per Vo 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity in the Nineteenth Lpameens. By ALBERT 
BARNES. I2mo, Cloth, $1.7 


ROBERTSON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
Harper’s Complete } Edition of the Lifeand Works 
of the ROBERTSON, Incumbent of 
Brighton. In Two Volumes. $1.50 each. 

ROBERTSON’S LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES 
ON CORINTHIANS, AND ADDRESSES. 
Complete in One Volume. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 840 pp., Cloth, $1.50; Half 


ROBERTSON SERMONS Complete in One 
Volume. With Portrait on Steel. Large 12mo, 
838 pp., Cloth, $1.50; Half Calf, $3.25. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVEN- 
ING EXERCISES. Morning and Evening De- 
votional Exercises : selected from the Pubiisaed 
and Unpublished Writings of the Rev. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Edited by LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Wiih Portrait on Steel. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS. Sermons b 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, Plymouth Chureh, 
Brooklyn. Selections from Published and Un- 
published Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. 8vo., Cloth, $5.00. 3 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: A Book 
of Support and Comfort for the ‘Aged. Edited by 
JOHN STANFORD HoLME, D.D. Printed from 
large type, on toned paper, 4to., Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $2.50. 


COCKER’S CHRISTIANITY AND 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Christianity and Greek 
Patlosophy i. or, the Relation between Spontane- 
ous an ective Thought in Greece and the 
Positive Teaching of Christ and his Apostles. By 
B. F. COCKER, D Professor of Moral and Men- 
tal Fallosopey = “Michigan University. Crown 
8vo., Cloth, $2.7 


MACGREGOR’S ROB ROY ON THE 
JORDAN. The Rob Roy po the , 2 Nile, Red 
Sea, and Gennesareth, A Canoe Cruise in 
Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damas- 
cus. By J. MACGREGOR, M.A. bi - Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8v0, Cloth, 2. 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID. David, 
the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from Bible 
History and the Book of Psalms. By FREDERICK 
WILLIAM KRUMMACHER, D.D. Author of “ Elijah 
the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the express 
Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M.G. EASTON, 
M.A. Witha Letter from Dr. Krummacher to 
his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. The Old Testament History. From 
the Cegation, r the Return of the Jews from 
with d by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 

‘aps ‘oad Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth. 


THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. The New Testament History. With 
an Introduction, connecting the History of the 
Old and New Testaments. Edited by WILLIAM 
SMITH, LL. “> With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 
Damo, Cloth, $2.00. 


M‘WHORTER’SHAND-BOOK OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. A Foonier Hand-Book of 
the New Testament. By GEORGE CUMMING 
M'WHORTER. l6mo., usc $1.00. 


M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG’S CY- 
CLOPADIA. Srdopedia of Biblical, Theos ‘ical 
and Ecclesiastical L' sage By the Rev. Jou 
M’CLINTOCK, D.D., and JAMES STRONG, 8.T 
oo 1., IL., nae Il. pQomatiate L, t Letters A to 
}, are now ready. Price per Vol., in Cloth, $5.00; 
Sheep, $6.00 ; Half ifrice pers 


For a full list +A HARPER & BROTHERS’ Publi- 
cations, including many works SY great = 
est on Religious, Historical a topics, 

tb books of Travel 


as well as the most im 

and Adventure, see HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 

— will be sent by mail on receipt of Five 
Jents. 





AD FIDEM, 


A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “ Ecce Coslum,” 
Will soon be ready. 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers, Boston. 


Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. » 
Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 13 Astox Place, New York, 
Ga?” Catalogues sent Free. 











FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premigh 
given for new subscribers. A sample nufmber for 
ten cents. 
Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estimates for Libraries given and Cata- 
logues supp e 


CERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catal f Text-Books. 
nd for Catalogues oT YPOLDY & Hi 
% Bond st New York. 








LEE & SHEPARD’S 
Late Publications. 


GOLD AND NAME. 


By MADAME SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by MISs SELMA BORG 
and Miss MARIA A. BROWN. 

8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.56. 


“ This is a powerful book: in plot and style it is 
equally good. Its morals—it may be considered to 
have several—are unexceptionable ; one thought is 
beautiful,—that neither Gold nor r Name can a 
and both may prove thecurse of those who see 
them.”’—Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


BIRTH AND EDUOATION. 

By MADAME SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Miss SELMA BORG 
and MISS MARIE A. BROWN. 

8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

“ This title would make one pongose that it wasa 
book devoted to common schools and academies. 
Instead of that it is a romance of the very highest 
class; one of the best historical novels of the age 
The plot is carried forward by characters lifelike 
and interesting, the whole leading to scenes every- 
waese - and instructive.”—Albany Even- 

ng Post. 


GUILT AND INNOOENOE. 


By MADAME SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. 'Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Miss SELMA BORG 
and MIss MARIE A. BROWN, 

8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


**Madame Schwartz is a writer of much greater 
literary merit than Miss Muhlbach, whose works 
have been 80 widely circulated in this cowptry, and 
her productions cannot fail to meet with at least 
equal success,”—New York Atlas. 


HISTORY OF PARAGUAY. 


With Notes of Personal Observation and Remin- 
iscences of Diplomacy under Difficulties. By 
CHARLES WASHBURN, Commissioner and Min- 
ister Resident of the United States at Ascun- 
cion, from 1861 to 1868. Intwo volumes. Octavo. 
Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. $7.50. 


“ A history stranger than many works of fiction, 
abounding in incidents = devoted heroism and 
fearful cruelty; a varied page of the account of 
human life aggregated in a nation the like of which 
may nowhere else be found.”—Chicago Post. 


THE DUEL BETWEEN PRANOE AND 
GERMANY. 


With its Lesson to Civilization. Lecture by Hon. 
CHARLES SUMNER, 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
This famous lecture delivered all over the coun- 


try, is here published in a durable and handsome 
style for presentation. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGAAM, New York. 





“ No diligent reader will willingly be without a copy.” 
JUST COMPLETED. 


LIPPINCOTTS, 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


OF 


Bl0G RAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


CONTAINING 
Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries, and accounts. of the onteen 
open « the Norse, Hindoo, and Clas- 
sic Mythologies, with the Pronunci- 
vite of their Names in the Dif- 
ferent Languages in which 

y occur, 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


Complete te Two t~ ae Pg pease 
aper ce per vo ne clo ;. Sheep, 
-_ $12; half Rarkey, $13.50; half calf, $15. " 


This invaluable work embraces Se following 
peculiar features in an eminent degre 
I. Great Completeness and Concisement in the 
Biographical Sketches. 
IT. Sueccinet but Com rehensive Accounts of all 
rn. by: more oe Subjects of Mythology. 
Logical System 0, thograp 
I y The Accurate Pronunciation of phy. Names. 
V. Full Bibliographical cal References. 


[OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.} 


“ Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, accordin, 
to the unanimous opinion of distinguished schol- 
ore, is the best work of the kind ever published.” 
Phila 

“ The mon ‘complete a and satisfactory work of the 
kind in the language.” Standard. 

‘he most comprehensive and —— wet: of 
the kind that has ever been attempted. 
inysiuable convenience.”’—Boston Ev. Tra’ 

“Itisof such * a sort of excelience that it 
will at once take its place as A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the future, Fe enil Ev. Bull niigtin 

‘The most valuable conbrivntion to ‘lexicography 
in the English tongue.”—Cincinnati Gazette. 

“No other work of the kind will compare with 
with it.”—Chicago Advance. 

“The most satisfactory. work of reference ever 
issued from the press.’’—Phila. Ev. Telegraph. 

“ This work presents a very wide range of treat- 
ment, great com ess and perspicuity, wonder- 
ful accuracy, and a ty typographic yan 1ezpout on that is 
absolutely perfect.” Post. 

- = is nothin; oching like it in’ the Bi English’ lan e. 

It may be fairly esteemed a credit to the age 
and country which has produced it. *—Phita, 


Press 

“ Nothing of the kind is extant so liarly 
asceeer to the wants of the student, schotn , and 

ral reader.”—St. Louis Times. 

eet is hardly possible to over-estimate the detail 
comprehenstvenses, and eclecticism of Dr. Thomas 
labors. His Sod id isthe world; his epoch all past 
54 -  y 

“ mos comp e ographica ctionary in 
the world. ”—Phila. a“? wg 

“For this Diction- 


ary promises to be without a = ”—New Orleans 





cayune 
“An admirable work.”—New York Independent. 
“ A work of extraordinary value.—Boston Post. 
“ Its plan is admirable.”—New York Tribune. @ 
Ga” For sale by all Booksellers Rave, or eo be sent, Jvoe 
of expense, wpon receipt of the price by the Publishers. 
Special Circulars, scimen page a full description of 


the work, with s men pages, will be sent, post- 
paid, on ‘applicatto 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE ? 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., ¢ 
{New YORK, January 26, 1871. " § 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st December, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist Jan., 1870, to 3lst Dec., 1870. 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 1870 








fe 270,690 09 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon life - - 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks discennect- 
ed with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870. 


Losses paid during the same period 


$5,392 392,738 56 
$2,255 2553,500 39 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,..$1,063, 263 57 57 
The Comgers: has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New Yor 
Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks... . $8,843,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377,350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo es. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes -. claims 

339,352 03 


due the Company, estimated a 
Premium Notes and Bills Heceivabi 2,089,915 9% 
k 316,125 re > 


Cash in Ban 
oe eees eee $14,183,983 43 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certig- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date al! 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of) payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the netearned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
HENRY K. BoGert,| 


Total Amount of Assets........ 


JOHN D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS, 

W. H. H. Moore, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 

HENRY COIT JAMES LOW 

Wma. C. PIOKERSGILL, C. A. HAND, 

LEWIS CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, BENS. BABCOCK, 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, Rosr. B. MINTURN, 

R. WARREN WESTON, GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 

ROYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAU NCEY, 
y GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 

WM WE 


. € 
WILLIAM EK. Doper, 
Rost. C. FERGUSSON, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 


ROBERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
Ji ca? = FOREST, 
8 URI 
ALEX. V. SL AKE, — 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 





Metropolitan Agency 


OF THE 


National Life Insurance Company 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA, 


34 Park Row. 
, ees 


Larger Insurance for smaller premiums than in 
Mutual Companies. 

Shareholders have the risk, ‘and have paid 
$1,000,000, to make policy-holders absolutely safe. 


Policies unusually liberal in residence and oceu- 
pation. 


Favorable terms to first-class Agents in New 
York City, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 


GEO. B. LINCOLN, Manager. 


Cc. H. CLARK, 
President, 
E. A. ROLLINS, 
HENRY D. COOK, 
Vice-Presidents, 
JAY COOK, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 
E. W. PEET, Secretary. 
F. G. SMITH, Medical Director. 





Gia: B. ROYS, 823 Broadwa Fy 
first Bookstore below 14th-st.)—N EW BOO 
AGAZINES at Publishers’ prices. PAPER 
oo a Alot abets of Paper, or in col- 
ors—any letter. Ten a te) r, 9 
Bi Beste Peta Mt prone nea, tebe 
0.1-Rustic Letter, violet, nch lined.... 
No.2-Rustic Letter, lilac, French 1 eee 3 “a0 ‘box 


ients’note rul’d pr aoe 
Letter, plain,rose-tinted, do 45 
No.7-Rustic Letter, piain, Ladies note ruled 35 
No. §-Bouquet Letter, as’ted col’s,note rul’d @ 
No.9-Roys’ new Letter (1870 Am.inst.) ona 
new style of water-lined French paper 50 
No.10-Roys’ pow le lateer on Pirie’s We Eng. e 
wove, (unruled r, stam eine 7% do 
BOOKS or PAPER SBN? to OF Dek by RETURN 


Yo 
do 


do 





EMALE COLLEGE, Bordentown, N. J.— 
and Tuition, $208 per year. For Cata- 





loguss, address Rey. JOHN H. BRAKELBY, Pres. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


MINES AND Minincl| 


Of the Rocky Mountains. the In'and Basin, 
andithe Pacific Slope: 


UNION. 


Enlarged, Improved, Mustrated. 
TWO MONTHS: 


Vol. III., No. 6. 


PIANOS, ORGANS » &e. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 








































MUSIC. 











“A Book ‘for all Chr istians.” 














Plymouth Organ’ Concerts, No. 63 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
pe rapes: by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


This isa book to make men think. It 
has been reviewed from absolutely op- 
posite sides by so many newspapers and 
evities that-the cirele must be about 
complete, and the book stands firmly 
at the centre, on the true Christian 
ground of Love to God and to man. It 
tells of the good to be found in the seven 
great divisions of the Church of Christ, 
and has attained, inthe form of separate 
lectures, an extraordinary circulation 
both in America and Europe. It is a 
live book. 


“ These are the 


lémo. 


sermons on the different denom 
inations that have excited so much attention. Mt is 
quite worth while to make conspic uous the excel- 
lencies as well as the deficiencies of bodies of 
Christians to which we co not belong. There is 
much to commend in this volume.”—Interior (Pres- 
byterian). 


“In temporal matters, any fool knows that where 
parties flatly contradict each other, both cannot be 
right; and that it is the folly and insincerity which 
care for no difference between a truth and alie,and 
not any real “ charity,” which iguores such contra- 
diction.”’—The Congregationatst. 


“In this spirit of noble charity Mr. Beecher has 
nimed to bring out the points of agreement among 
Christians.” —Christian Register (Universalist). 


“We must commend his kindliness and his dis- 
position to speak well of his neighbors. We re- 
rard his eclecticism as anything but desirable. But 
we say that he writes well, that his rhetoric is pure 
ind graceful, and his attempt is certainly well 
meant.”—The Churchman (Episcopalian). 


‘The spirit which has suggested these discourses 
is excellent, but they seem to us more calculated to 
do burt than good.—Standard (Baptist). 


“The author, with rare ability, shows the best 


side of each, and puts in a convincing plea, not 
merely for folere‘ion, but esteem und love toward 
all. We have sjent pleasant and profitable hours 


over this excellent volume, and advise everybody 
to procure it.’’—Methodist Home Journal. 


The secular press, almost without exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen: 

“As we do not belong to the class of indiserimin- 
ate ipse divit admirers of the Beechers, or any one 

of them, we are all the more ready to ac knowledge 
the spirit, the idea of this little book. The book is 
little, but its thought is large.’’—Toledo (O.) Commer- 
cial. 

*“ Poinis which challenge the approval of all fair- 
minded Lare set forth by the preacher with great 

yungency of expression, and with rare liberality of 
eeling. His little book commends no innovation 
in the substance of doctrine, but maintains that the 
harmony and completeness. of the Church are fa- 
vored by the recognition of elements apparently 
hosiile to one another.”’—N. ¥. Tribune. 

* We can highly commend the spirit and the ex- 
ecution of this work. Few of us know anything of 
other churches than our own, except through con- 
troversial books written against them.”—Philadcl- 
phia Age. 

. vy 


G2” The above book for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. 
ce” Any person sending ONE new subscription jor 
CHRISTIAN UNION in addition to his own, will 
copy of this book, post-paid, by mail. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 


THE BIBLE aud the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Wanted, Men and Women of Christiar 
Character. 


Ministers, School Teachers, and all others so dis- 
posed, to act as general agents for that new and im- 
portant book entitled the OPEN BIBLE, or the 
Mand of God in the Affairs of Men, by Rev. Joseru 
BERG, V.D. 

This work has @ great mission to perform, and 
readily receiving the earnest and hearty endorse- 
ment of alt evangelical denominations. To agents 
mo work presents greater attractions, as ministers 
lend it their support everywhere. It is just the 





work tor J pany times. 
Apply. or dese riptive circular and terms. State 
the ry you wish, &c. 


Prospectus books furnished free of cost. 


J. R. FOSTER & CO 
Lock Box 419, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE 
CHOOL 


UNDAY 
UNDAY 


Live Paper for § 


ORKMAN 


AN, 
Tv ur 
OHOOL ORKMAN, 
. S. Teachers, 
And all others interested in the cause of the re- 
ligious education of our children. 
REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, 
Price $1.50 a year, ivance. 
to Clubs. To Ministers oniy $1a year, in advance. 
“Handy Helps tf » Scholar.” —Delightful les- 
son leaves on the two great popular series, the Na- 
tional and the “an 75 cents ai 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKMAN is issued Hux 
Week. 
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in ac Liberal reduction 
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3er Oni 1 hundre 
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71 Broadway, New 
unps for specimen copies. 


York. 
Send postage st 


GURNEY’S Ci 


‘LEBRATED OHROMO 
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| contains in every 
| valued at $400. 


| liant namesake. It is wonderful how so much equal- 


(After JEROME THOMPSON'S masterpiece), 
6 
HIAWA bpd Ss Wooinc > 
Size, I » Price, $15.09. 

In this m f nt Chromo is presented al! the 
beauty of rm us combination of color and 
artistic dei tion of ountains, valleys, rivers, 
rocks, plains, an« vy, affording a landseane view of 
rare excelicnce and beauty. The vraceful ficvre o 
Minnehaha, hand in hand with her lover. Hiawatha 
in the fo yan; t rich, luxuri i ver- 
ing the in irface; a war! f 
tinging t) ds and refi 
objects int Ww and casting 
the distant, al ind precip 
make up eture that is strikin < 
for its truthfulne ynature and j ve 

isplayins re conception and a hich order 
genius, for which Jerome Thompson's 

picture + 80 verbi The Chromo is such a 
correct reproduct 1, that, when they are placed | 
side by side, the t judges, even artists, are often 
mistaken us to which is the original.—N. Y. Evening 


Mail. 

This magnific 
for two subscri 
MAGAZINE, at 


1t Chromo will be 
ers to DEMOREST’S 
$3.00 eaci 
Address 


no, post free 
MONTHLY 
ibseription for 


or one 
wo years, 
o 


W. JENNINGS DUMORES', 


838 56 Broadway, N.Y. 


THY 


atk 


Publish choice Relizious and Sunday-School 


Books. Catalogues sent by mail. 





worth much more than the cost iv OF the subser iption. 
| 


RARESSRS D. “LOTHROP & cO., Boston, | 


| 





Comprising Treatises on Mining Law, Mineral 
Deposits, Machinery, and Metallurgtcal Pro- 
CESSES, 

By Rossrrer W. RAYMOND, 

States Commissioner of 


Ph.D., United 

Mining Statistics, 
Editor of the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal,” N. Y., ete. Assisted by many Profes- 
sional Experts. 

Illustrated with 140 Engravings. New York: 
J.B. Ford & Co. 1871. Beveled boards. extra 
English cloth. Price $4.50. 


_ This volume cont tins. ina marvelously condensed 
’ ount of information concerning 
nin industry, its condition, 
and appliances, than was ever 
“l in any single we It comprises 
all the gold and silver mining dis- 
a careful discussion of the laws 
a thorough essay on mineral 
‘neral, their oecurrences, characters, 
j ation : t<wenty- samen chantuen, pr fuse- 
ly illustrated, on the mechanical appliances of min- 
ing and on metallurgical processes; ond an appen- 
dix. with valuable tables of statistical information. 
Three alphabetically arranged analytical ini 
one 6f Mines, one of Mining Districts, and o 
Subjects, complete the work. With these. vast 
body of information contained in these 8) 0 oct vo 





















pages is remarkably convenient and acce for 
purposes of reference. 

The style ef the book is free from obscure tech- 
nicalities and eminently, adapted to interest and 
instruct the non-professional reader; while vet it 
is is clear, terse, and accurate enough to satisfy the 


demands of experts. 
[2 The above book for sale by all hooksellers, or 
maile a post-paid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 


39 Park Row, New York City, 


AWYERS 






| will find Portrait and Character of 
#41 b. W. STOUGHTON, in 
PHRENOLOGICAL JTOURNAI 
for Febrnory, Very interesting. Newsmen have it. 
Only $84 vear, or 30cents ® num 

Now is the Time to Subscribe, 

THE WELL- “SPRING 
For 1871, 
3 the only Weekly Paper for Children and 
Youth Published in the Country, 


suitable for Sabbath-Schools, 

The articles are many of them original, 
best writers, while the pictures are all 
and beautiful. 

We hope that your schoo! will circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and we are confident 
that it will increase the interest in the school, and 
protit the children. 


from our 


attractive 


PRICE. 

For 2 copies and upwards, 
Postage prepaid in Boston, . 
For Semi-Monthly issue, one-half these rates: 
For Monthly issue, one-fourth the above rates. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas. 


13 wey Beg Boston. 


ti GD cts. per copy 


I OW WE FORM CHARACTER.—Handvyrit- 

ing—its significance. An Account of the Del- 
uge. Deception. Honor Your Calling, etc.,in Feb. 
number 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
*cents. a year. Newsmenhaveit. Now is the 
time to subscribe. 
Ss. 


R. WELLS, ee Brosdwey, 


“The eves State 


“ PUTURE —aieee 


Henry Warp BEECHER. 


This neat octavo pamphlet of forty pages, contain- 
ing two Sermons (reprinted from Plymonih Pulpit), 
may be had through pour Newsdealer from The 
American News Co., N. , or will be mailed post-paid 
on receipt of Twenty ¢ Yehte by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, N, Y. 


N.Y. 


MFVUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.--DISCIPLES.—A 

group of twelve leading preac hers o f this de- 

comination, with their “ platform,” is given in 
February No. 

PHRENOLOGICAL 

Only 30 cents, or 3a year. 


JOURNAL, 
Newsmen hayveit. 


WOOD'S tovseneLp MAGAuen 


number one complete prize story, 
Forty pages of other matter. Year- 
ly, $1. Sold by News-dealers at 10 cts. a copy. Splen- 
did Premiums. %100 cash to be awarded for Prize 
Clubs. Specimen copy free. 


Address 8. 8. WOOD, Newburg, N. Y. 


E POR {TERS will find something useful re lating 
to Short-Hand Writing in February No. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Only é 30 cents. Newsmen haveit. 


DEMOREST’ Ss. 
YOUNG AMERICA 


Is filled to the brim with good things. No wonder 
thet young Americans are captivated by their bril- 


ly delightful and original is brought within the 
compass of a book of this size. Itis the most ac- 
ceptable present we can think of fora child, con- 
taining, as it does, stories well calculated to engage 
the fancy and develop noble qualities in mind and 
heart; @ great variety of puzzles and games, charm- 
ing illustrations, music, ete., ete. We cordially 
commend YOUNG AMERICA as the cabinet of youth- 
ful literature and science.— Household Monthly. 

Yocunae AMERICA is furnished at $1.50 per year, 
with avery fine and beautiful Parlor Chromo, richly 
worth $5, and other valuable gifts, as a premium to 
each subseriber. Specimen copies, with circulars, 
are mailed free, on receipt of price, 12 cents. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


388 Broadwau. N. Y. 


ONEY.-See History of Bee Culture, with Kings, 
Queens, Drones, etc., in Feb. No. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Ongy ad conte, or Sa year. Hovenea have it. 


VXTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY PRESENTS and 
“4 unparalelled premiums.—Call at 838 poy 
and secure one of the yaluene remiums given t 
each subscriber to DEMOREST’S MONTHL Y 
MAGAZINE or DEMORES ye" 8 YOUNG AMERICA 





WREE! FREE! 


TheiMost Popular lar Juvenile Maga- 
zine in America. 


THE 
LITTLE CORPORAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Entirely Original and First Class. 





All new subseribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
in during November and December, will receive the 
November and December numbers of 1870 FREE! 
THe Lrre.e CORPORAL has a larger circulation 
~ an any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and 
etter worth the price than any other magazine 
eal sis hed. 

One dollar anda half a year: $7.50 for six copies; 
single copy 15 cents, or free to any one who will try 
tornisea club. Beautiful Premiums for Clubs. 








Subscribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 
sent. Address 
SOWELL & MILLER, 


Little Corporal Publishing House, 
Chicago, Mlinois. 


i ieee BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


A Combination of the Useful, the Enter- 
taining, and the Beautiful. 


DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America, contains 
the essential of all others, including Home interests 
in allits departments. 

The only reliable Fashions in all their details. 
The beauties and utilities of Literature, Poetry, 
Sketches, Stories, Music, and every branch of en- 
tertaining and useful reading, calculated to enliven 
and elevate society and make our homes attractive, 
usefuiand happy. Yearly #3, with a choice from a 
large list of premiums, including a large and mag- 
nificent steel engraving, “The Pic-Nie on the ith 
of July.” size 28x35, worth $10.00., or the invaluable 
book, “How to Talk, Write, Behave, and do 
ness,’’600 pages, bound in cloth and gilt, price $2.25; 
ora beautiful Parlor Chromo, worth $5, quite equal 
in beauty to afine oil painting, size 10x13, and nu- 
merous other premiums worth from $2 to #10 to 
each subseriber. Address, W. JENNINGS DEM- 
‘ T, 838 Broadway, New York. 

We call attention to the originality and suprem- 
acy of ourfashion department. 

‘Ladies who only wish to take oné magazine will 
find itto theiradvantage to take one upon whose 
style and accuracy they can rely. 

Splendid premiums for clubs, including Gurney’s 
celebrated Chromo, “ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” after 
Jerome Thompson” size 15x25, price $15.00., is given 
for only two subscribers or one subscription for two 
years, or a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, for 
only 20 subscribers. A Webster’s large Unabridged 
Dictionary, for only § subscribers. Gold Watches, 
China, Tea and Dinner Sets, Silver and Plated 
Ware. Accordians, Flutes, Guitars, Clocks, Lamps, 
and numerous other desirable and valuable articles, 
givenas premiums on extraordinary liberal terms. 
Single copies of the magazine, 25 cents. specimens 
mailed free on receiptof 15 cents. Address, W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway. New York. 


3usi- 


Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener. 


>| Beaiiwes iED, 1871, to 16 pages, at $1 per year.- 
All we ask is for you to see a copy of the >aper, 
(which we send FREE 4 all applicants,) and LET IT 
SPEAK FOR ITSELF. The Premiums that we offer 
in Plants and Flowers to those getting up Clubs, 
would cost you as much et any responsible Nursery 
2s we charge for the paper. Show Bills, Sample 
Copy, etc., sent free on wr vation to 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 


Published at 110 and 112 Madison street, Chicago, by 
A. N. KELLOGG, is a Weekly Illustrated Journal 
of 24 pages, as large as those of “ Every Saturday.” 

It contains a complete record of railroad news: 
-the progress of new roads, elections and appoint- 
ments of officers, contracts let and to be let, sum- 
maries of annual reports, illustrated descriptions 
of railroad improvements, articles both original and 
selected on railroad operation and civil and me- 
chanical engineering, and discussions of the rela- 
tions of railroad companies to the community. 
This journal is prepared especially for stockhold- 
ers, directors, and officers of railroads, and all rail- 
road employés. P rice had per annum, in advance. 


SPL ENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTS. ONLY 


i 5 CEN'TS.—DEMOREST’S GEM SOUVENIR, 
» beautiful miniature book on tinted paper ; 130 
pages. Very appropriate for Gifts; contains a 


beautiful Chromo Bouquet and numerous illustra- 
tions, including portraits of Nilsson, Mr. and Mme. 
Demorest ; also, artistic and humorous poems by 
the best ‘authors, including Alice and Phoebe 
Cary, Ingelow, Thae keray, Longfellow, Middleton, 
Wordsworth, 20pe, Campbeil, Tennyson, and 
others; also, spicy witticisms and pathetic items, 
good for a laugh or a sentimental cry, or worth 
its weight in gold forits useful information. 130 
pages, all printed in diamond type, bound in red and 
gold, and giltedges. Price 5e ents each, postage 2 
cents. 0 cents per doz., or $3.50 per hundred, post 
free. 

The above bound in extra cloth and gilt, with 
beveled edge and extra Chromo illustrations, price 
2 cts. each, or $2.00 per doz., post free. Ineclose the 

amount, and address W. a NINGS DEMOREST 
838 Broadw ‘ay, saw York 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
BOER ICKE & TA 


iy 
FEL, 
145 Grand Street, New York. 

234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


and Books for Physicians and family use. 
per mail promptly attended to, 


COLTON 


Institute, New York. 


Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums. 
AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & ©»., 
aot Broadway, N. Y. opposite Metropolitan Hotal. 


OCKWHeoP. PHOTOGRAPHER «3 


» Broadway. FIRST PREMIUM AMERICA™ IN- 
STITUTE, 1965, 67, ond 69. 


per di oz. Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 


Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines 
Orders 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 


Imperial Cards, #6 per doz.; Cartes de Visites, #3 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 3-30. 
Dr. CLARE W. BEAMES, Organist, 
OF NEW YORK. 
Mrs. ANNIE MIXSELL, Vocalist. 
SATURDAY, FEB. Il. 

Admission 15 Cts. Te n Tickets, $1 00. 


—r 
Unparalleled for a and 
Completeness ! 


Ditson & Co.’s 
STANDARD OPERAS 


*. [LARGEST SIZED PAGE. } 

With full Vocal and Pianoforte Score including 

Recitatives. With English and [talian words. 
NOW READY. 

Trovatore, Lucia, 

Traviata, Sonembula, 

Lucretia Borgia, Marths. 

In boards, with il- 

Sefit, postage paid, on receipt 


Ernani, 
Faast, 
Norma, 
Price of each in paper, $1. 
luminated covers, $2. 
of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO,, N. Y. 


Sunday-School Mt 





. 
Music. 
YOU WLLL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 


SAGRED & SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIO 


At the Rooms of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


37 Union Square, New York. 


N EW HALLOW ED SONGS.—This new 
work is admirably adapted in size for use as a 
Sucred Song Book tn Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 320 pages; mus- 
lin cove i) cents per copy. 
\INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—-This book 
contains only and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. “ Scatter 
Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
among the contents for this 
flexible covers ; 20 cts. per copy, #15 





h new 


Seeds of Kindness,” “* 
Welcomes All,” 
year, 64 pages; 
per hundred. 

rue SINGING PEOPLE will appear 


in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 


are 


Ist, I87L, with a rich table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $1 perannum. Address 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York, 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 

This Book has met with an enthu- 

siastic reception. 

is Free from Trash, both in its 

Hymns and its Music. 

is exactly the Book YOU want for 

your Sundav-Schoo! Singing, 

PUBLISHED BY 


T. £. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St. N.Y. 


$30 A MUNDRED. 


It 


It 


CHURCH cus HIONS 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


os 
Elastic Sponge. 
The Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application 
AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE CO., 
524 Bioadway, N, Y. 


W.A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


W. J. CRAHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKINC-GLASSES, 


No. 82 Bowery, 
Canal Street), NE v VORK, 


2d 


(Above ¢ 
THI: 
ELIAS HOWE, JR., 


FOR 


Family Sewing 


UNEQUALLED FOR DURABILITY AND 
SIMPLICITY. 
THE HOWE MACHINE CoO., 


Send for Circulars and Samples. 


1ETTING UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. 


to consumers and remunerative to Clu 
THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMVPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY S8T., 


(P. O. Box 5643.) NEW YORK. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P. RICHARDS, Prop’. 
DINING ROOM 
Rooms 50 cts., 75 cts, and $] 09 
PER NIGH1. 
(35, and 137 Fulton Street 


VEwW VORE 


133 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 
Opposite Court House Square. 
The largest and finest Hotel in the ——_ West: 
lic in July 








Songs for the Sanctuary. 


8 O’CLOCK. 


Was first opened to the pub 
GAGE 


E BRO’S & Wa PERS, 


WORLD - RENOWNED 


Sewing Machines, 
and Manufacturing. 


699 Broadway, New York. 


Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making 4 lurce saving 
organizers. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES, 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


G 


and, 


Square, 


AND 


Upright 


PIANOS 


Call the attention of the public to the general re- 
vision of their price-list. 

These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaled in regard to fine and sympa- 
thetic tone and durability of construction, adapted 
for every climate. 

These instruments are now offered Twenty 
Cent. lower than formerly. 


Special attention is called to their 


NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grad or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 


the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


It is pronounced by all competent judges 
by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FECT PIANO of this Class 
ever made. 


This Invention is Secured by Letters 


Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these instru 
ments, 


WAREROOMS : 
TECK’S HALI 
No. 141 Eighth St., 


Between oeeneanaed and 4th Av. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADINC NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREHROOMS : 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 
CHURCH ORGANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 
Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
large Organ in the PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 
lyn, and of many hundreds of instruments of all 


sizes, in every parto. the country, and of all denom- 
inations. 


Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDPERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on at! the same terms as at the factory. 


te 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. a 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PLANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and OPGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from #4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, 9 sale or 
rent, at very low prices,forcash. Their HALLET, 
DAV & CO’S Pianos are Sisuatheeed Their 
stock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
yemen and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 

ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good bargain 
there always. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


WALTHAM WATCHH 





aie 7 $15 to 





400, 
K 
Send to -“e 2. F ‘< CO, S4 Tremont 
Street, UR, — Inlustrated Circular (ree). 
Watches sent per Express, c.0.D 




































EK CHRISTIA! 


Vor. HL, No. 6.] 


LIVING WATERS. 


itfere vO cons! » arly ‘ ~ € 
HERE are some hearts like wells, green-mossed and | diffe rent school,—the early German. s : 
{deep | find a marked contrast in the fae-similes from 


As ever Summer saw: 
And cool their water is— yea, cool and sweet ;— 
But you must come to draw. 
They hoard not, yet they rest in calm content, 
And not unsought will give; 
They can be quiet with their wealth unspent, 
So self-contained they live. . 


And there are some like springs, that babling burst 
To follow dusty ways, 
And run with offered cup to quench his thirst 
Where the tired traveler strays :— 
That never ask the meadows if they want 
What is their joy to give— 
Unasked, their lives to other life they grant— 
So self-bestowed they live! 


And One is like the ocean, deep and wide, 
Wherein all waters fall; 
That girdles the broad earth, and draws the tide, 
Feeding and bearing all. 
That broods the mists, that sends the clouds abroad, 
That takes, again to give; 
Even the great and loving heart of God, 
Whereby all love doth live. 
CARL SPENCER. 





THE LATEST TRIUMPHS OF Pifo- 
TOGRAPHY. 
BY MISS BLANDINA CONANT. 


rYVHE growing love of the beautiful among our 

_L people, testified to by the multiplication of en- 
gravings, chromos, photographs, is a most hopeful 
sign. For the love of beauty lifts the soul above 
its ordinary tone, above the sordid eares of life; 
andas the taste becomes refined and ennobled, 
the whole nature is enriched and elevated. 

Paintings and engravings are, however, for the 
few, the rich. The most numerous class,—those 
who must struggle hard for daily bread,—the arti- 
zan, the mechanic, and even the teacher, not sel- 
dom the clergyman and the physician, are debarred, 
in great measure, from these luxuries. And yet 
it is they that need them most. To them life is 
so hard, so prosaic, so full of perplexities, that 
they, most of all, need the refreshment to the 
wearied spirit which the beautiful in nature and 
in art can give. Photography now brings within 
the reach of the poorest what the millionaire 
could not, with all his wealth, have purchased 
half a dozen years ago. We need not fear that 
art will be degraded by becoming common. The 
noblest pleasures are those in which all alike may 
share. The luxuries of life—the diamond, the 
pearl—to be sought after, must be rare. But our 
favorite flowers please us no less that they fill the 
woods with their delicate blossoms, and nod by 
every dusty roadside. It gives a higher zest to 
the pleasure with which we look upon a fine east 
or chromo, that thousands more are sharing our 
delight. 

In our own country, photography has made 
rapid strides of late; but in Europe its advance 
has been marvelous. By processes recently in- 
vented, its field has been greatly enlarged. To 
realize what it is accomplishing for art, we should 
spend a few hours in turning over the portfolios 
of photographs from drawing by the old masters, 
recently imported from Europe by Putnam & 
Sons. A morning could not be more agreeably 
spent than in their pleasant bookstore. 

Let us open first this portfolio of “ autotypes,” 
from drawings by Michel Angelo and Raffaelle. 
By the new process of autotype fac-simile, the 
very texture of the paper, every line, blotch, era- 
sure, mildewed stain, or blot, is perfectly tran- 
scribed. The very work of Angelo and Raffaelle 
seems before us. It is before us. No skill with 
the graver could so reproduce the master’s bold, 
free sketching, blurred outline, or half blocked- 
out design, the thousand touches, most precious, 
as showing the workings of the artist’s mind. 
Here we have a torso, or an arm, or leg, rapidly 
dashed off; in one corner, a smiling angel-head ; 
in another, a grinning Satyr; a sweet Madonna 
face bending with tender rapture over the holy 
Child ; a Sibyl, gazing with sorrowful intentness 
into the dark secrets of the future. We see the 
thought flashing through the artist’s brain; not, 
as afterwards, carefully elaborated and worked 
out with brush or chisel, but caught and fixed in 
the first glow of inspiration. Engraving is but a 
kind of translation. The translator may be in 
perfect sympathy with his original, and honest in 
the attempt to render him; yet, unconsciously he 
gives the coloring of his own brain to the thoughts 
he seeks to reproduce: But the autotype is a 
colorless medium, which places your own mind 
and the artist’s in complete rapport. It is to the 
generosity of Oxford’ that we owe this privilege. 
To possess these works of the great masters has 
long been her pride and boast; but she has con- 
sented to share her treasures with us, less favored, 
and has thus made us co-possessors with her. 

Leaving these sketches, the roughest and most 
hasty of which have a certain grace, a freedom of 
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| handling, a roundness of outline, we tutt to a far 
Here we 


| Lucas Von Leyden. 

Though a Fleming by birth, Lucas Von Leyden 
| was one of the founders of this school, and the 
admiration of hisage. This distinction was not 
undeserved. In design and grouping he is pre- 
eminent among the artists of his time and coun- 
try. His heads are full of character; but the 
feeling for beauty seems entirely wanting. It is 
most interesting to compare the Italian and the 
German schools, so near in time, so remote in 
‘feeling. In the one, all is grace, majesty, freedom ; 
in the other, hardness and angularity. The dra- 
pery falls in stift, ungraceful folds; the female 


| faces, full of character and expresssion, have 
jnothing of the delicate beauty and dignity of 


Ratfaelle’s heads, or the majesty of Michel Ange- 
lo’s. The gross anachronisms in their pictures we 
only smile at. In the Repose in Egypt, by Von 
Leyden, Joseph, in burgher dress of the fifteenth 
century, tenderly watches over the Holy Child 
and his Virgin Mother, who, in stiff drapery, with- 
out fold or wrinkle, sits on the bank of a long 
canal. Bordered with rows of neatly clipped 
trees, the sluggish stream winds past the stately 
towers, the spires, and gable roofs of a medixval 
Flemish town. All the old painters, Spanish and 
Italian, as well as Flemish and German, are full 
of anachronisms. Knowing that human nature is 
the same the world over, they boldly drew the 
men and women, and the daily life which they 
saw around them. Familiar with the East as must 
have been the natives of the great commercial 


| centers, Antwerp, Venice, Carthagena, we never 


find their artists seeking to reproduce the cus- 
toms, features, or dress of its people. Paul 
Veronese’s St. Catherine, in rich brocaded court- 
dress, kneels upon the steps of a stately throne to 
receive the betrothal ring from her heavenly 
bridegroom. Diirer’s Prodigal Son, in the tar- 
nished finery of a young Nuremberg gallant, herds 
with the swine that root about and wallow in the 
mire of a very German farm-yard. In Von Ley- 
den’s small Entombment of Christ, there is very 
fine grouping. With teverent tenderness the sa- 
ered treasure is laid within the tomb. Depth of 
sorrow, unspeakable grief, is finely pictured in 
the faces of the mournful group; but the modern 
eye, accustomed to the careful reproduction of 
eastern dress and manners in the rendering of 
Biblical scenes, shrinks at first from the literal 
transcript of Flemish faces and costumes. 

Leaving Von Leyden, we turn to a greater 
genius,—his friend and rival, Albert Diirer. In 
many of these drawings the early German hard- 
ness of manner has not entirely disappeared. 
There is stiffness in drapery and harshness in fea- 
ture; yet we feel at once a power, a mastery over 
material, foreign to the other. Look at this por- 
trait of his friend, rugged old Pirkheimer, a grand 
rendering of a grand head. Deep-set eyes, full 
of fire, look out from under shaggy brows. The 
firm mouth and massive jaw are full of masculine 
energy and force. In fine contrast is his own por- 
trait. The melancholy eyes, full of genius, of 
dignified sorrow, mingled with manly strength, 
tell the story of his sad life. 

The St. Jerome in his Study, from one of Dii- 
rer’s finest engravings, is a charming transcript ot 
one of the picturesque interiors he loved to draw. 
There is no hardness here of outline: all is free 
and bold. At acarved table, beneath a lofty win- 
dow, sits the aged saint. A flood of light falls 
upon his head, as he bends devoutly over his sa- 
ered task. The accessories, without distracting 
our attention from the central figure, are full of 
picturesque interest. .In the foreground, stretched 
out at full length, lies a sleeping lion, emblem of 
the saint. The sunlight falls in broad masses 
through the high-arched window, whose heavy 
casing throws deep shadows on the floor and an- 
tique furniture. The grinning skulls, the cruei- 
fix, the rosary, the vase of holy water, belong to a 
time that was passing away; for Direr, though a 
devoted adherent of Luther, clung still to the 
picturesque associations of the old religion, under 
which his genius had been nurtured. 

Like all great artists, Diirer was an earnest stu- 
dent of nature, and thought no work of God 
unworthy of his attention. How perfect is the 
drawing of every joint and limb of this beetle ; 
how carefully studied every leaf and petal ef this 
group of marigolds! Compare the powerful sketch 
of a bullock’s muzzle, its free, bold handling, with 
the perfect finish, the exquisite delicacy, of this 
drawing of a kingfisher’s back. Every feather, 
from the downy plumage of the throat, to the 
broader pinions with which it cuts the air, is care- 
fully elaborated. Yet all is bold and manly ; there 
is no niggling work. 

It is not only in these autotypes that the won- 
derful advance in photography is shown. The 





new “carbon process” reproduces the very tints 
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of the original drawing. Here is a spirited draw- 
ing in green chalk, by Diirer,—the head of a 
yotth, with beautiful ringlets clustering around 
his forehead. Another, a portrait of Andrea del 
Sarto, in red chalk, is a noble head, with wonder- 
ful depth of expression in the dark eyes. By the 
same artist is a lovely group, also in red chalk,— 
the Virgin, Child, and infant John the Baptist. 
It is one of his sweetest Madonnas. The pose of 
the figure is graceful, and the face is full of ten- 
der seriousness. The two children are of the type 
that Raffaelle has made so familiar, but it is a 
tye of infantine grace and beauty which never 
tires. 





MY WIFE AND 1; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Author of ‘** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER X—Contimued. 
COUSIN CAROLINE- 

“But the ideal marriage is the thing to be 
sought,” said I. 

“For you, who are born with the right to seek, 
it is the thing to be sought,” she said; “for me, 
who am born to wait till I am sought by exactly 
the right one, the chances are so infinitesimal that 
they ought not to be considered; I may have a 
fortune left me, and die a millionaire ; there is no 
actual impossibility in .that thing’s happening—it 
is a thing that has happened to people who expect- 
ed it as little as I do—but it would be the height 
of absurdity to base any ealculation upon it: and 
yet all the arrangements that are made about me 
and for me, are made on the presumption that I 
am to marry. I went to Uncle Jacob and tried to 
get him to take me through a course of medical 
study, to fit me for a professional life, and it was 
impossible to get him to take any serious view of 
it, or to believe what I said; he seemed really to 
think I was plotting to upset the Bible and the 
Constitution, in planning for an independent life.” 

“ After all, Caroline, you must pardon me if I say 
that it does not seem possible that a woman like 
you will be allowed—that is you know—you will— 
well—find somebody—that is, you will be less ex- 
acting by and by.” 

“Exacting! why do you use that word, when I 
dow’t exact anything? I am not so very ideal in my 
tastes, lam only individual; I must have in my- 
self a certain feeling towards this possible indi- 
vidual, and I don’t find it. In one case certainly I 
asked myself why I didn’t? The man was all he 
should be, I didn’t object to him in the slightest 
degree asa man; but looked on respecting the mar- 
riage relation, he was simply intolerable. It must 
be that I have no vocation to marry, and yet I want 
what any live woman wants; [ want something of 
my own; I want a life-work worth doing ; I want 
a home of my own; I want money that I can use 
as [ please, that I can give and withhold, and dis- 
pose of as absolutely mine, and not another’s; and 
the world seems all arranged so as to hinder my 
gettingit. If a man wants to get an education 
there are colleges with rich foundations, where 
endowments have been heaped up, and scholar- 
ships founded, to enable him to prepare for life at 
reasonable expense. There are no such for women, 
and their schools, such as they are, infinitely poor- 
er than those given to men, involve double the ex- 
pense. If youask a professional man to teach you 
privately, he laughs at you, compliments you, and 
sends you away with the feeling that he considers 
you a silly, cracked-brain girl, or perhaps an un- 
successful angler in matrimonial waters ; he seems 
to think that there is no use teaching you, because 
you will throw down all, and run for the first 
man that beckons to you. That sort of presump- 
tion is insufterab.e to me.” 

“Oh, well, Carne, you know those old Doctors, 
they get a certain jog-trot way of arranging hu- 
man life; and then men that are happily married 
are in such bliss, and such women-worshipers 
that they cannot make up their mind that anybody 
they care about should not enter their paradise.” 

“T do not despise their paradise,” said Caroline ; 
1 think everybody most happy that can enter it. 
I am thankful to see that they can. I am delight- 
ed and astonished every day at beholding the bliss 
and satisfaction with which really nice, pretty girls 
take up with the men they do, and I think it all 
very delightful; but it’s rather hard on me that, 
since | can’t have that, I mustn’t have anything 
else.” 

“ After all, Caroline, is not your dissatisfaction 
with the laws of nature ?” 

“Not exactly ; I won’t quarrel with the will that 
made me a woman, not in my deepest heart. Neith- 
er being a woman do I want jto be unwomanly. 
I would not, if I could, do as Georges Sand 
did, put on men’s clothes and live a man’s life. 





Anything of that sort in a woman is very re- 
pulsive and disgusting tome. At the same time, 
I do think that the eustoms and laws of society 
might be modified so as to give to women who do 
not choose to marry, independent position and 
means of securing home and fortune. Marriage 
never ought to be entered on as a means of sup- 
port. It seems to me that our sex sre enough 
weighted by nature, and that therefore all the 
laws and institutions of society ought to act in 
just the contrary direction, and tend to hold us 
up—to widen our way, to encourage our efforts, 
because we are the weaker party, and need it 
most. The world is now arranged for the strong, 
and I think it ought to be re-arranged for the 
weak.” 

I paused, and pondered all that she had been 
saying. 

“My mother—” I began. 

“Now, please don’t quote vour mother to me. 
I know what she would say. If two angels were 
sent down from heaven, the one to govern an em- 
pire, and the other to sweep the streets, they 
would not wish tochange with each other; it is 
perhaps true. 

“But then, you see, that is only possible be- 
cause they are angels. Your mother has got up 
somewhere into that region, but I am down in the 
low lands, and must do the best Tean on my plare. 
IT ecan conceive of those moral heights where one 
thing is just as agreeable’as another, but I have 
not vet reached them. Besides, yon know Jacob 
wrestled with his angel, and was commended for 
it; and I think we ought to satisfy ourselves by 
good, strong effort that our lot is of God. If we 
really cannot help ourselves, we may be resigned 
to it as His will.” 

“Caroline,” I said, “if you might have exactly 
what you want, what would it have been ?” 

“Tn the first place, then, exactly the same edu- 
cation with my brothers. I hear of colleges naw, 
somewhere far out west, where a brother and sis- 
ter may go through the same course together ; 
that would have suited me. I am impatient of 
half education. I am by nature very thorough 
and exact. T want to be sure of doing what- 
ever I undertake as well asit can be done. T don’t 
want to be flattered and petted for pretty igno- 
rance. I don’t want to be tolerated in any half- 
way, slovenly work of any kind, because I am @ 
woman. When I have a thorough general educa- 
tion, I then want to make professional studies. I 
have a great aptitude for medicine. TI have a nat- 
ural turn for the care of sick, and am now sent 
for far and near as one of the best advisers and 
watchers in case of sickness. In that profession 
T don’t doubt I might do great good, be very 
happy, have a cheerful home of own, and a pleas- 
ant life-work; but I don’t want to enter it half- 
taught. I want to be ‘able to do as good work as 
any man’s; to be held to the same account, and 
receive only what I can fairly win.” 

“ But, Caroline, a man’s life includes so much 
‘drudgery.” 

“And does not’ mine? Do you suppose that 
the eare of all the house and dairy, the oversight 
of all my father’s home affairs, is no drudgery ? 
Much of it is done with my own hands, because no 
other work than mine can content me. But when 
we went to school together, it was just so: I worked 
out problems and made historical investigations. 
Now all that is laid aside ; at least, all my efforts 
are so hap-hazard and painfully incomplete, that 
it is discouraging to me.” 

“But would not your father consent ?” 

“My father isa man wedded to the past, and 
set against every change in ideas. I have tried 
to get his corsent to let me go and study, and 
prepare myself to do something worth doing, but 
he is perfectly immovable. He says I know more 
now than half the women, and a great deal too 
much for my good, and that he cannot spare me. 
At twenty-one he makes no further claim on any 
of my brothers; their minority comes to an end 
at a certain period—mine, never.” 

We were walking in the moonlight up and 
down under the trees by the house. Caroline 
suddenly stopped. 

* Cousin,” she gaid, “if you succeed; if you get 
to be what I hope you will—high in the world, a 
prosperous editor—speak for the dumb, for us 
whose lives burn themselves out into white ashes 
in silence and repression.” 

“T will,” I said. 

“You will write to me; I shall rejoice to hear 
of the world through you—and I shall rejoice in 
your success,” she added. 

“Caroline,” I said, “do you give ‘up entirely 
wrestling with the angel ?” 

“No; if I did, I should not keep up. I have 
hope from year to year that something may hap- 
pen to bring things to my wishes; that I may ob- 
tain a hearing with papa; that his sense of justice 





may,be aroused; that I may get Uncle Jacob to 
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do something besides recite verses and compli- 
ment me; that your mother may speak for me.” 

“You have never told your heart to my moth- 
er 2” 

“No; I am very reticent, and these adoring 
wives have but ove recipe for all our troubles.” 

“TI think, Caroline, that her’s is a wide, free na- 
ture, that takes views above the ordinary level of 
things, and that she would understand and might 
work for you. Tell her what you have been tell- 
ing me.” 

“You may, if you please. I will talk with her 
afterward; perhaps she will do something for 
me.” ; 

CHAPTER NX. 
WHY DON’T YOU TAKE HER? 

The next day I spoke to my Uncle Jacob of 
Caroline’s desire to study, and said that some way 
ought to be provided for taking her out of her 
present confined limits. 

He looked at me with a shrewd, quizzical ex- 
pression, and said: “ Providence generally opens 
a way out for girls as handsome as she is. Caro- 
line is a little restless just at present, and so is 
getting some of these modern strong-minded no- 
tions into her head. The fact is, that our region 
is a little too much out of the world; there is no- 
body around here, probably, that she would think 
a suitable match for her. The fact is, Caroline 
ought to visit, and cruise about a little in some of 
the watering-places next summer, and be seen. 
There are few girls with a finer air, or more sure 
to make a sensation. I faney she would soon find 
the right sphere under these circumstances.” 

“But does it not oceur to you, uncle, that the 
very idea of going out into the world, seeking to 
attract and fall in the way of offers of marriage, 
is one from which such a spirit as Caroline’s must 
revolt? Is there not something essentially un- 
womanly in it—something humiliating? 1 know, 
myself, that she is too proud, too justly self- 
respecting, todo it. And why should a superior 
woman be condemued to smother her whole na- 
ture, to bind down all her faculties, and wait for 
occupation in a sphere which it is unwomanly to 
seek directly, and unwomanly to accept when 
oftered to her, unless offered by the one of a thou- 
sand for whom she ean have a certain feeling ?” 

“To tell the truth,” said my uncle, looking at 
me again, “I always thought in my heart that 
Caroline was just the proper person for you—just 
the weman you need—brave, strong, and yet love- 
ly; and I don’t see any objection in the way of 
your taking her.” 

Elderly people of a benevolent turn often get a 
matter-of-fact way of arranging the affairs of 
their juniors that is sufficiently amusing. My 
uncle spoke with a confidential air of good faith 
of my taking Caroline as if she had been a lot oj 
land up for sale. Seeing my look of blank em- 
barrassment, he went on: 

“You perhaps think the relationship an objec- 
tion, but [have my own views on that subject. 
The only objection to the intermarriage of cous- 
ins is one that depends entirely on similarity of 
race peculiarities. Sometimes cousins, inheriting 
each from different races, are physiologically ‘as 
much of diverse blood as if their parents had not 
been related, and in that case there isn’t the 
slightest oljection to marriage. Now Caroline, 
though her father is your mother’s brother, inher- 
its evidently the Selwyn blood. She’s all her 
mother, or rather her grandmother, who was a 
celebrated beauty. Caroline is a Selwyn, every 
inch, and you are as free to marry her as any 
woman you can meet.” 

“You talk as if she were a golden apple, that | 
hed nothing to do but reach forth my hand to 
pick,” said I. “Did it never occur to you that | 
couldn't take her if I were to try ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Uncle Jacob, look- 
ing me oyer in a manner which indicated a com- 
plimentary opinion. “I’m not so sure of that. 
She’s not in the way of seeing many men superior 
to you.” 

“ And suppose that she were that sort of woman 
who did not wish to marry at all ?” said I. 

My uncle looked quizzical, and said, “I doubt 
the existence of that species.” 

“It appears to me,” said I, “that Caroline is by 
nature so much more fitted for the life of a scholar 
than that of an ordinary domestic woman, that 
nothing but a most absorbing and extraordinary 
amount of personal affection would ever make the 
routine of domestic life agreeable to her. She is 
very fastidious and individual in her tastes, too, 
and the probabilities of her finding the person 
whom she could love in this manner are very 
small. Now it appears to me that the taking fo 
granted that all women, without respect to taste 
or temperament, must have no sphere or opening 
for their faculties except domestic life, is as great 
an absurdity in our modern civilization as the 
stupid custom of half-civilized n&tions, by which 
every son, no matter what his character, is obliged 
to confine himself to the trade of his father. 1] 
should have felt ita hardship to be condemned 
always to be a shoemaker if my father had been 
one.” 

“Nay,” said my uncle, “the cases are not paral- 
lel. The domestic sphere of wife and mother to 
which woman is called, is divine and god-like ; it 
is sacred, and solemn, and no woman can go higher 
than that, and anything else to which she devotes 
herself, falls infinitely below it.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “let me use another simile. 
My father was a minister, and I reverence and al- 
most adore the ideal of such a minister and such 





a ministry as his was. Yet it would be an oppres- 
sion on me to constrain me to enter into it. Iam 
not adapted to it, or fitted for it. Ishould make 
a failure in it, while I might succeed in a lower 
sphere. Now it seems to me that just as no one 


should enter the ministry as a means of support | 


or worldly position, but wholly from a divine en- 
thusiasm, so no woman should enter marriage for 
provision, or station, or support; but simply and 
only from the most purely personal affection. And 
my theory of life would be, to have society so ar- 
ranged that independent woman shall have every 
facility for developing her mind and perfecting 
herself that independent man has, and every op- 
portunity in society for acquiring and holding 
property, for securing influence, and position, and 
fame, just as man can. If laws are to make any 


| difference between the two sexes, they ought to 


help, and not to hinder the weaker party. Then, 
Ithmk aman might feel that his wife came to 
him from the purest and highest kind of love— 
not driven to him as a refuge, not compelled to 
take him asa dernier resort, not struggling and 
striving to bring her mind to him, because she 
must marry somebody,—but choosing him intel- 
ligently and freely, because he is the one more to 
her than all the world beside.” 

“Well,” said my uncle, regretfully, “ of course 
I don’t want to be a matchmaker, but I did hope 
that you and Caroline would be so agreed ; and I 
think now, that if you would try, you might put 
these notions out of her head, and put yourself in 
their place.” 

“And whatif I had tried, and become certain 
that it was of no use?” 

“ You don’t say she has refused you!” said my 
uncle, with a start. 

“No, indeed!” said I. Caroline is one of those 
women whose whole manner keeps off entirely all 
approaches of that kind. You may rely upon it. 
uncle, that while she loves me as frankly and 
truly and honestly as ever sister loved a brother, 
yet I am perfectly convinced that it is mainly be- 
cause Lhave kept myself clear of any misunder- 
standing of her noble frankness, or any presump- 
tion founded upon it. Her love to me is honest 
comradeship, just such as I might have from a 
college mate, and there is not the least danger of 
its sliding into anything else. There may be an 
Endymion to this Diana, but it certainly won’t 
be Harry Henderson.” 

“Hm!” said my unele. “ Well, I’m afraid then 
that she never will marry, and you certainly must 
grant that a woman unmarried remains forever 
undeveloped and incomplete.” 

“No more than aman,” said I. “A man who 
never becomes a father is incomplete in one great 
resemblance to the divine being. Yet there have 
been men with the element of fatherhood more 
largely developed in celibacy than most are in 
in marriage. There was Fénelon, for instance, 
who was married to humanity. Every human 
being that he met held the place of a child in his 
heart. No individual experience of fatherhood 
could make such men as he more: fatherly. And 
in like manner there are women with more nat- 
ural motherhood than many mothers. Such are 
to be found in the sisterhoods that gather together 
lost and orphan children, and are their mothers in 
God. There are natures who do not need the de- 
velopment of marriage ; they know instinctively 
all it can teach them. But they are found only in 
the rarest and highest regions.” 

“Well,” said my unele, “for every kind of ex- 
istence in creation God has made a mate, and the 
eagles that live on mountain tops, and fly toward 
the sun, have still their kindred eagles. Now, I 
think, for my part, that if Fénelon had married 
Madame Guyon, he would have had a richer and a 


happier life of it, and she would have gone off 


into fewer vagaries, and they would have left the 
Church some splendid children, who might, per- 
haps, have been born without total depravity. 
You see these perfected specimens owe it to hu- 
manity to perpetuate their kind.” 

“Well,” said I, “let them do it by spiritual 
fatherhood and motherhood. St. Paul speaks 
often of his converts as those begotten of him— 
the children of his soul; a thousand-fold more of 
them there were, than there could have been if he 
had weighted himself with the care of an indi- 
vidual family. Think of the spiritual children of 
Plato and St. Augustine !” 

“This may be all very fine, youngster,” said my 
uncle, “but very exceptional; yet for all that, I 
should be sorry to see a fine woman like Caroline 
withering into an old maid.” 

“She certainly will,” said I, “unless you and 
mother stretch forth your hands and give her lib- 
erty to seek her destiny in the mode in which na- 
ture inclines her. You will never get her to go 
husband-hunting. The mere idea suggested to 
her of exhibiting her charms in places of resort, 
in the vague hope of being chosen, would be suf- 
ficient to keep her out of society. She has-one of 
those independent natures to which it is just as 
necessary for happiness that she should make her 
own way, and just as irksome to depend on others, 
as it is for most young men. She has a fine philo- 
sophie mind, great powers of acquisition, a curi- 
osity for scientific research ; and her desire is to 
fit herself for a physician,—a sphere perfectly 
womanly, and in which the motherly nature of 
woman can be most beautifully developed. Now, 
help her with your knowledge through the intro- 
ductory stages of study, and use your influence 
afterward jto get her father to give her wider 
advantages.” 





“ Well, the fact is,” said my uncle, “ Caroline is 
a splendid nurse ; she has great physical strength 
and endurance, great courage and presence of 
mind, and a wonderful power of consoling and 
comforting sick people. She has borrowed some 
of my books, and seemed to show a considerable 
acuteness in her remarks on them. But somehow 
the idea that a lovely young woman should devote 
herself to medicine, has seemed to me a great 
waste, and I never seriously encouraged it.” 

. (To be continued.) 





FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 


CHAPTER VI.--Continued. 
THE CLIMATE OF PUGET SOUND 


HE Japan Current does not quite perform the 

functions which Mr. Sumner attributed to it 
in the speech which strengthened Mr. Seward to 
carry through the United States Senate the pur- 
chase of Alaska. The Japan Current is born of the 
torrid zone among the Malaccas and Phillipines, 
and in its hot career demonstrates remarkably the 
law that climate is the universal master, and up- 
sets the established notions of the populations oc- 
cupying both shores of the North Atlantic, con- 
cerning the connection between latitude and 
heat, or latitude and cold. That current sweeping 
northward from its birth-place, washes Japan lit- 
orally, and bathes it climatically, flows past Kams- 
chatka to the eastward, and splits upon the 
Aleutian islands and the great Peninsula of Alaska. 
A part of the current is deflected upward through 
Behring’s Straits, whence it flows through the 
Arctic Ocean and reiippears, after being robbed by 
the icebergs of Greenland and Labrador of its last 
farthing of heat, as the goose-pimpling, cough- 
producing, consumption-breeding, in-shore cur- 
rent which afflicts the coast of the Northern United 
States, and makes the Atlantic surf almost an ice- 
bath from October to July. East of it is the Gulf 
Stream. I live on the south side of Long Island. 
The Gulf Stream is saidto be seventy-five miles 
from my house. I ean certify that this “heater” 
of Mr. Sumner has no more effect upon the tem- 
perature of one of our east or north-east winds, 
between December and June, than a pipe smoked 
by a Dutchman in Jersey City has upon the ther- 
mometers in Brooklyn. But a south-east wind 
does make the Gulf Stream a “heater” to Long 
Island. In like manner there is an inshore current 
of cooler water, from fifty to eighty miles wide, 
that flows northward on the Pacific coast, and be- 
tween the shore and that half of the hot Japan 
current (split in two at Alaska) which flows south- 
ward to the Equator, and thence back to its birth- 
place. Take note; the Atlantic in-shore current 
comes from the North, and annually brings with 
it a retinue of icebergs that loaf abeut between 
America and Europe, and refrigerate the climate 
and commerce of all the North-eastern United 
States. The Pacific shore-current on the other 
hand flows from the South, but from the moderate 
latitudes. There never was a pound of ice in it, 
save what was shot out to sea from the Columbia 
and the Frazer rivers, and there is not an iceberg 
anywhere about the North Pacific side of this con- 
tinent, and never was. There is a general analogy 
between the effects of the Gulf Stream and the 
Japan Current. The latter breaks on the coast of 
Alaska and produces fog, great humidity, and a 
very moderate temperature. The former meets 
with resistance, and consequent divergence from 
its course, a little to the southward of Newfound- 
land—and fog and humidity are again the result, 
but not an infusion of summer into the atmos- 
phere, nor a tempering of it to the shorn lambs of 
nervous sensibility; for the Newfoundland re- 
sistance and divergence is a constantly moving 
current of ice-cold water, with icebergs every- 
where bobbing about in it, and. which absorbs 
much of the heat set free by this breaking of the 
Gulf Stream, but loses it momentarily—an enor- 
mous case of loss without corresponding gain. On 
the other hand the deflecting resistance to the 
Japan Current is solid earth, whose temperature 
has ever been that of the impinging current. 

The proof of the existence of an inshore current 
moving northward up the north-western coast of 
the United States, is to be found in the saw-logs 
and other drift-wood that goes out of the rivers 
from the Columbia up, and from Puget Sound—in 
the deck-loads of lumber washed or thrown over- 
board from vessels in distress, within sixty miles 
of the coast—and in the fragments of wrecked ves- 
sels, the localities of whose destruction are known. 
These all invariably drift northward. Some of 
them have been found at the northernmost apex 
of the eddy. 

Now the function of this broad in-shore current, 
whose depth is immense, is to serve as a deposit- 
bank of climatic equilibrium, in which the atmos- 
pheric heats of summer are deposited, to be check- 
ed out by the atmospheric cold of winter. (“Heat” 
and “cold” Tuse popularly). Off-shore the motion 
of this equilibrium, absorbing in July and surren- 
dering in January, is logically manifest. Within 
the vaet basin of Puget Sound the process is 
grand, snd grandly interesting. The marine influ- 
ences which equalize the temperature throughout 
the yea: should dynamically diminish in the ratio 
of the distance inland from the sea. To avert this 
comes i2 the wonderful system of bays, straits, 
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canals, harbors, and sounds, known as the Straits 
of Fuca and Puget Sound, and daily does a work 
of equilibrium which tempts me again to the 
shocking qualification of the Rocky Mountain in- 
quiry : “How’s that for big?” Multiply the area 
of those interior waters by the difference in yards 
between their high and their low-water marks— 
the product is the amount of water received into 
and discharged from this area at each flow and ebb 
of the tide. It is susceptible of strict proof that 
over fifty thousand million cubic yards are taken 
into, and emptied out of, the Puget Sound basin 
daily. This body of water poured from+he mouth 
of the strait of De Fuca is swept away northward 
by the in-shore current ; the next flood-tide fills up 
the basin with a fresh supply coming from the 
southward, and diffuses to a considerable distance 
inland the moderate and equable temperature of 
that current. Bear in mind the rapidity of this 
operation, as well as its grandeur. Every twelve 
hours the water of Puget Sound is changed to the 
extent of twenty-five thousand million cubic yards. 
Seemingly that Sound has no time to get hot in 
summer nor cold in winter. 


Tis July, and the thermometer should range 
high, but down into every square inch of the cool 
waters by invisible lightning-rods descends a 
portion of the heat of Summer. The ebb carries 
this surface-heated brine out to sea, and to Alaska. 
An equal volume of cold water comes back in its 
place with the succeeding flood to absorb again 
the inequality of temperature. This when loaded 
is emptied into the Pacific—and so the vast me- 
chanical process is kept up till Autumn comes and 
reduces the heat of the air to that of the water, 
and till winter comes and reduces the temperature 
of the air below that of the water—and then the 
climate of Washington Territory commences to 
draw checks on its deposit-bank, the wonderfully 
deep Sound, and the wonderfully deep sea. Tis 
surface-chilled, not heated, water that the ebb 
now rolls out to sea, and gets rid of Alaska-wards ; 
and the flood gets from the eternally solvent shore- 
current enough warm brine to replace the heat in 
the afternoon, which December and January, 
prodigal spenders, drew out in the forenoon. Isn’t 
the Rose justified in blooming all around Puget 
Sound in the open air in every month of the win- 
ter? Will Flora outlaw the Tobacco-plant and 
the Strawberry for blossoming in Olympia on the 
13th of December ?—and the Daisies and Pansies, 
and twelve other varieties of flowers, (Horace 
Greeley held them in his hand, in this city, last 
winter, and “came right down,”) for being in 
bloom out of doors, at Port Townshend, on the 4th 
day of January? To our notions it is very unsea- 
sonable behavior in these beauties, but they can’t 
help it. Climate, like love, is a universal master. 

But do I acquire for Puget Sound a glory of 
climate at the cost of the primary quality of a 
good harbor? Does any sea-faring individual 
special-plead that the filling and emptying of that 
basin twice a day to the extent of twenty-five 
thousand million cubic yards of water, must make 
a tide that rips anchors from their hold, breaks 
cables, and sets ships whirling seawards or land- 
wards, to the tearing of the hair of all marine un- 
derwriters? In vain is the trap of that cavil set. 
The western terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is without a defect, when disadvantages 
are balanced against advantages. The extraordi- 
nary depth of the anchorage all over the Sound, 
it must be confessed, is an inconvenience. Ten 
fathoms are better to anchor in than one hundred, 
and much better than one hundred and fifty. But 
ten fathoms would not distribute the tidal action 
of Puget Sound without a prodigious surface dis- 
turbance. Were the straits and all the channels 
and canals shallow instead of profoundly deep,— 
were they not more than twenty or thirty feet 
deep—at any point within the first one hundred 
and fifty miles of the ocean, navigation at that 
point would be impossible. The rush of water at 
flood or ebb over that shallow space, to fill or 
empty the great interior basin from twelve to six- 
teen feet in just six hours, would produce “bores” 
that would overwhelm all ordinary sea-going ves- 
sels. The fact that these waters are placid in all 
stages of the tides, that they move with grand 
quiet in the direction of the tidal wave outside, is 
conclusive proof of the great depth of the chan- 
nel, and that this depth is carried inshore on either 
side. 


Il. The second great influence which almost 
controls the climate of the Puget Sound region is 
the atmospheric currents. [I fancy that among 
my readers are some impatient of analysis and 
the unfolding of causes. Just let me drop them 
in a posy-yard, and for awhile leave them where 
they can at once inhale the perfume and the logic 
of a wonderful fact. On the 10th day of January, 
1869, H. R. Woodford, of West Olympia, gathered 
in his garden, in the open air, twenty-two varie- 
ties of flowers, fresh, and perfect in form and 
color, and among them—mark this—were honey- 
suckles, carnation pinks, roses, daisies, the myrtle, 
and marigolds. On the 10th day of January!) 
The atmospheric currents which sweep the Puget 
Sound regions are mainly two—the southwest 
winds of winter, and the northwest winds of sum- 
mer. The popular experience is that the prevail- 
ing winter winds blow from the south-east. But 
itis not true except locally. : The lofty Cascade 
mountains, which constitute the eastern rim of 
the basins of the Puget Sound in Washington 
Territory, and the Willamet in Oregon, trend in a 
N.N.W. and a §.S.E. direction. The southwest 
winds of winter, which are generated in the semi- 
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tropical regions of the Pacific Ocean, strike the 
coast diagonally, and sweep across the land to the 
northeast, till they hit the Cascade range at an ob- 
tuse angle. From this tight and high fence they 
bound and eddy, and finally, forced along its side, 
follow its general direction to the west of north. 
Their deflected course is indeed from the south- 
east, but they are southeasters only in reference 
to their direction on the land. [To the readers 
impatient of analysis who are behind in Wood- 
ward’s posy-yard, let me state of my positive 
knowledge, that those twenty-two different vari- 
eties of flowers were blooming on the 10th of Jan- 
uary on the east and north sides of his house, and 
fully exposed to the north, northeast, and east 
winds. But don’t get wild and run off with the 
idea that Woodward grows Sea-island cotton in 
his back yard, and annually harvests a crop of 
sugar-cane behind his barn. For he doesn’t.) 
Coming from the semi-tropical regions of the Pa- 
cific, where the evaporating surface is large, the 
temperature high, and the process of evaporation 
quick, these winter winds are of course warm, 
and surcharged with moisture. They reach the 
colder atmosphere of the high latitudes, and fre- 
quently strike against mountain ranges. Precipi- 
tation ensues. Hence the “wet season” of the 
Pacific coast,—its winter without snow, but with 
an ample rain-fall, and a strikingly moderate tem- 
perature. Logically, the localities of greatest 
precipitation, or rain-fall, should be those where 
these atmospheric currents first meet the colder 
air of the land, and also the windward side of the 
mountains which bar the currents, break them 
into eddies, and deflect their course; and also 
where the high land lowers the temperature of 
the currents. Now by reference to the rain-tables 
farther on, it will be seen that this is strictly true. 
The rain-fall immediately on the sea-shore is 
greater than it is inland. The precipitation is 
especially great where the atmospheric currents 
are disturbed and chilled by mountain ranges ; as 
at Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia, Cape 
Flattery, at the mouth of the Straits of Fuca, and 
the Cascades where the Colum‘: breaks through 
the Cascade range. Each of these points is re- 
markable for its rains; indeed, human life at each 
may be said to be slightly amphibious. But isn’t 
the grass green—very green and nutritious? And 


death ; but the number is very small. I think it is 
a gift; and therefore I do not think that persons 
who do not find it in themselves ought to severely 
blame themselves. 

In the first place, there are those who, when the 
loss comes upon them, when the deadening shock 
comes, feel, ‘‘ Why! I never even thought that the 
child could die; and it is gone!’’ There is one class 
who are utterly broken down by their sorrow. The 
flood-gates are opened, and they cannot be com- 
forted. And you ought not to try to comfort them. 
Let them alone. Let grief have its way. 

Iam always struck with Christ’s treatment of the 
sisters, when, in the hour of their topmost anguish, 
he came to them, and they reproached him, in the 
turbulence of their grief, for not coming sooner, 
saying, “ Lf thou hadst beea here our brother would 
not have died.’ He answered them not a word of 
reproaeh. Of those sayings which are too often 
clapped up for such occasions, not one escaped his 
lips. He was silent with them ; he wept with them: 
he went with them step by step. And grief hasa 
certain right, for a time, to its own way. 

Then there is another class of persons who re- 
proach themselves because they do not feel more in 
the supreme moment of their trial. They think 
they are heartless. They denounce themselves as 
monsters. In other words, they have gone through 
such a degree of watching and care, and the stroke 
is so great, so overpowering, that for a moment 
their power of reaction is paralyzed. Their mind 
does not come up to it. And no person need reproach 
himself at such a time. The mind cannot bear 
everything. Feeling cannot run forever. Often 
and often this is specially the case where there has 
been much weariness and anxiety. Nothing, I had 
almost said, is more natural, and nothing is more 
beneficent, than that constitution by which, for the 
time being, sensibility has come to its end, and per- 
sons Ccalanot feel. It is as if a veil were thrown over 
them. ‘Persons not unfrequently go through early 
experiences of bereavement with an exquisite sen- 
sibility which almost takes life itself away. 

Thea, there is another experience that is natural, 
but that is wholly unnecessary. On the first experi- 
ence of loss, persons are accustomed to cast their 
thoughts wildly about to see how they could, if they 
had known, prevented it. We say to ourselves, “ [f 
I had not given the child the cold water on that hot 
day’, it would not have sickened and died.” Or, we 
say to ourselves, “If I had not taken the ride on 
that extremely sultry summer day, the child would 





did ever a cow dry up or grow thin in these win- 
ters? And don’t plows run in January, and is not. 
the month for sowing spring wheat in Washing- 
ton Territory and Oregon, the month of Feb- 
ruary? On the other hand, the eastern side of 
the Cascade range, the leeward side, is notably 
dry. The mountains, in one sense, are literally a 
water-tight bulk-head, separating moisture from 
comparative aridity. Rarely has the man who 
sleeps'on the ground on the east side of the Cas- 
cades occasion to wring out or dry his blankets. 
In twenty-eight nights sleeping there on the bo- 





som of my mother earth, without a tent or other 
shelter, my blankets did not take up moisture 
enough to dampen gunpowder. 


. ’ 
{To be continued.) 
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THE DEATH OF CHILDREN, 
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AY before yesterday the little year-and-a- 
half-old child of our friends, Brother Cone 
and his wife (very many of the ladies will remember 
Mrs. Cone, from her frequent meeting with them in 
the Sewing Circle, and in their charitable labors) 
was playing in the kitchen; and not being tend- 
ed, scalded itself; to-day it died; and it will be 
buried to-morrow, from their house, at half-past 
twelve. 

No person can hear the simplest announcement of 
that, without a kind of sympathy; but all those 
that have children will be filled with the death of 
that little child. ‘‘ Sudden death! scalded !’’—this 
will ring an echo like a bell in them. And a hun- 
dred hearts will turn constantly back to their fam- 
ilies, and say, ‘‘Suppose it was my little Mary ?” or, 
“Suppose it was little Willie ?’’ and will shudder at 
the thought of the transfer. And if there are any 
who not only have had children, but have had 
them taken away, and have had an experience along 
that line, no announcement of this kind can take 
place without stirring up voluminous memories— 
states of thought and states of feeling—which per- 
sons who have not gone through that school are 
totally incompetent to understand. For, read as 
Much as you please, and preach as long as you 
Please, and think as deeply as you please, you never 
can understand those truths which belong to our 
moral and emotive nature, except through experi- 
ence. 

I thought I would say a few words on the subject 
ot The Death of Children, to-night; for, directly or 
indirectly, I suppose that almost all of us are in- 
terested in such a theme as this. 

One of the first things I have to say about itis, 
that I have observed (and my remarks will be mostly 
an epitomizing of my own observations, and my ex- 
Perienee as well) the very great difference which 
there is between different Christian parents in the 
matter of meeting such trials and troubles. I have 
found comparatively few who were able to meet 
this great trouble with calmness, with serenity, and 
With a trust in the Saviour, which seemed, for the 
time at any rate, to lift them above the bitterness of 
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‘aave lived. It never was well from that hour. I 
might have known.” Or, we say to ourselves, ** The 
child complained, and I thought it was nothing, and 
I put it off, and put it off; and when I waked to a 
consciousness of the danger, it was too late to avert 
it. If Ihad only thought in time, the child might 
have been saved.’’ Or we say to ourselves, ‘I al- 
ways had been saying to my husband, i never will 
call that doctor again’; and yet, when the child 
was taken sick suddenly, and I did not know what 
to do, Isent for him. I never shall forgive myself 
for it. I might have sent for that other physician; 
‘and I know that if I had, the child would have got 
well,”’ 

The heart is immensely ingenious in tormenting 
itself ; and when, in the first moment and hour of 
affliction, one looks back, it is astonishing to see 
what finesse, what ingenuity, one has in self-torment. 
This is a case in which the most suffering, with the 
least occasion for it, can be produced. For who does 
not know that a father and a mother love their 
child so that they will use all reasonable efforts to 
save that child if they know how. And nobody can 
go any further than that. We have to use the best 
light we have at the time. We cannot wait day 
after day, and week after week, and month after 
month, and thep act according to that light. We 
must decide at once the questions, ‘* Shall it be this 
medicine? Shall it be this: physician? Shall it be 
so? or so?” You must do that which your judg- 
ment, based upon the light you have, dictates at the 
instant. You are not responsible for anything 
more. And even if we make a mistake, we have a 
right to console ourselves with the consciousness 
that we did the best that we knew how. We have 
no occasion for self-reproach, or for repining. We 
used the instrumentality that was given us, accord- 
ing to our best knowledge at the time, and that is 
all that we could do. Nobody could have done 
more than that. 


But, not to tarry on that point, I notice the great 
difference which there is between different people in 
the matter of tenacity of feeling. Some carry the 
feeling of bereavement for ever. It is a wound 
which, even if it heals on the surface, is always sore 
to the touch. Others carry it but comparatively a 
short time. There is a great difference in the vi- 
bratory power of aifferent hearts. There is a great 
difference, too, in the length of the vibrations when 
any chord has been sounded. And it is according 
to the gift of God. Itis according to the way peo- 
ple are made. It is not a matter to be blamed either 
on the one side or the other. It is simply a peculi- 
arity of persons’ natures, I do not know that those 
who feel the longest are the happiest or the best. I 
do not know that short-lived grief indicates a want 
of feeling in you. It indicates your nature. It in- 
dicates what God gave you. It is all you have, or 
will have; and there is no use of your repining 
about it. And I do not know that it is necessary or 
beneficial to carry grief any longer than you can get 
from it that which shall benefit you by making you 
morally better. The injunction is that we shall 
forget the things which are behind; and it is well 
for us if we are strong enough and wise enough to 
practice it. 

Now, as to the effects that are produced by sucha 
bereavement. 

In the first place, I think there is no family from 
which a child has been taken that is not paid back 
again a hundred fold in the other children. A fam- 
ily of children that we love with a natural love, is 
superficially loved. We do not really love until 
our hearts have been brought into a sense of the in- 
finite; until we have been brought to look at our 
children and our friends in connection with im- 





mortality and God,’and not as we do in prosperity, 
when we only hear it preached about; until we have 
had born into us an experience like that of the loss 
of achild from out of the family. Then, and not 
till then, we really know how to love. Natural love 
is unripe love. Love is like persimmons, that re- 
quire many frosts to ripen and sweeten them. When 
a ehild has gone (and you know it is always the 
sweetest one that goes, whichever one it is; for 
death heightens every color, intensifies everything, 
and when a child dies we instantly find that that 
was the most precious of all the children)—when a 
child has gone, what a new and sacred solemnity 1s 
in the house! Tell me, father and mother, when 
you lost one of your children, did you not turn 
the very next day to those that were left, with an 
intenser feeling of love toward them? Were they 
not larger to you? Was there not a solemnity in 
your relations to them that yeu had never felt be- 
fore? Did not your whole family seem to group 
itself right up before the gate of heaven? Did you 
not see, ‘streaming through your children, light 
from the world beyond? And from day to day, 
and from week to week, and from month to month, 
did not God bless that little child’s departure to 
you, by diffusing over your household a feeling that 
made your household ten times larger, more solemn, 
more sacred, and deeper, than when you had all 
your children an untouched, unbroken band ? 

Then there is another peculiarity, namely, that to 
those who have a living faith in Christ, children that 
have gone away are more than when they were 
with us. 

I sometimes think that in a day like to-day suin- 
mer is really more vividly present to me than in 
summer; because in the midst of summer I get used 
toit. Itis so full of, brightness, and haze, and blossom, 
that the eye becomes jaded and sated; and there 
will come whole days and weeks of glorious summer 
weather which do not amount to much to you be- 
cause you have filled yourself too full. But on such 
a day as to-day the power of the imagination is very 
vivid. I talled up blossoming shrubs; I saw my 
vines hanging over the arbors with pendent blooms, 
or with clusters of fruit. I saw the twining honey- 
suckle. Isaw the greensward. Isaw the purpled 
meadow. And I think I took in a sense of summer 
for an hour, this noon, more than I could if it had 
been a summer-day. The imagination is better than 
the senses, almost. 

Now then, little children while they are at home, 
and are playing through the house, are a blessing 
and a comfort; but after the little one—the angel of 
the family—has spread its wings and gone, there 
come more or less frequent days im which that child 
comes back. And we remember the look; we re- 
member the smile, or the pout; we remember the 
mirth, or the sadness; we remember all the little 
misdeeds; we remember all those sacred hours of 
putting to bed and taking up again; we remember 
all that went to make up the life of the child. There 
are times when we remember the dressing and the 
undressing. The sight of a little shoe, in the corner 
of your drawer—why ! it swings out more thoughts 
than the tomes of the library, so full of suggestions 
is it! And the rooms are full, and the walls are full, 
of suggestions. All the little instruments of life 
around about the family are full of suggestions. 
The child seems to have become infused into the 
very house itself in which it lived. And blessed are 
they who have such a ministration ! 


See, too, how these troubles deal with rugged 
natures! I have seen men in worldly prosperity. 
Nothing could face them. Nothing could preach to 
them. Nothing could soften them. They loved 
their children dearly. God took one of these child- 
ren. And I have seen the death of the little child 
wear upon that rugged nature. I have seen that 
proud man cry as though he were a child himself. 
I have seen that hard-hearted man soften. He would 
sit down and talk with you by the half-hour about 
his little child that died. I have seen a man that 
went thundering through New York, with business 
enough to occupy a hundred men—a man keen and 
sagacious; a man that only those of power 4nd ex- 
perience could meet in a bargain; a man full of 
exactitudes; a man bold, close, successful, skillful ; 
a man organized to drive among men, to fight among 
men; to achieve among men—I have seen such a 
man, who would take you one side in the store and 
talk to you about that little child that died, and 
would not let you go. If you apologized for absorb- 
ing his time, and started to leave, he would say, 
‘““No; stop! stop!’’ and he would talk on for a half- 
hour longer. And if customers came in, he would 
put them off by saying, ‘I will see you in a mo- 
ment; and would go‘on talking for another half- 
hour. And he carries the child home with him, and 
talks about it there. 


The Bible says: 


“The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and tine leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together; and a little child shall lead them.” 


I have seen great behemoth-natured men led, not 
by little children alone, but by the memory of little 
children. Ihave seen many a man that was soft- 
ened, and mellowed, and enriched, and spiritualized; 
and the sermon that did it, and the sanctuary where 
it was done, were the sermon of sorrow, and the 
sanctuary of the heart. 


I have noticed, also, that nothing spiritualizes 
the future to us, or rather realizes the spiritual 
future so much, as the loss of our children. I think 
we follow our children to heaven more naturally 
than we do our grown companions. Our grown 
companions have been with us s0 many years, we 
have walked with them so long on earth, there is so 
much of earthly imperfection which we associate 
with them, that we tend more to think of them by 
memory. But the life of achild is brief, and our 
memory of it is comparatively littie. And when 
the child is gone, there is something so congenial in 
our ideal of the spirit state, of the angelic state, 
that we follow the child to heaven. And then 
we want to know who takes care of it. We ask, 
“What is the child there? Does it appear with a 
body? If so, with what body? Isit like that of a 





butterfly ? and are children in the other world like 
a flock of butterflies? Is there some one that nurses 
them and looks after them? What do they do? 
Do they forget their earthly parents? Do they, 
when they get to heaven, feel sorry for us?” And 
so one thought leads to another. And the father 
and mother, not once nor twice, but probably every 
half-hour through the day, walking or sitting, ex- 
plore the spirit-land for their child. And they never 
can forget that heaven-gate through which their 
thoughts have gone so often; and they never can 
forget that spirit-land where they have wandered 
in imagination for their children. And so that 
comes to pass which is declared in Hebrews: 


“ Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are exer- 
cised thereby.” 


I look back upon my own experience (and, I sup- 
pose, in my way, and according to the measure of 
miy nature, I have suffered as much as anybody 
could in the loss of children—I ought not to say in 
the loss of children, but in their transplanting), and 
[am conscious that it has been a blessing of God to 
me. My life has been made richer, and deeper, and 
tenderer; I have been more fitted for my ministra- 
tion among you; I have been a better man and a 
better citizen, than I should have been but for the 
taking from my sight my little children. And it 
has had this additional effect (and I suppose the 
effect is the same upon all) that the whole realm of 
childhood seems to belong to me. The memory of 
children gone makes all children seem sacred; and 
everybody’s children come more or less within the 
purview of your sympathy or your Christian hope- 
fulness. 

And so, while we sympathize with those that 
mourn, I, for one, cannot help feeling when I go to 
a house of mourning, ‘‘ Well, God’s angel has been 
here before me. I may speak a few words of com- 
fort; I may help them in tieir affliction; but, after 
all, here is God. This house isasanctuary, Now 
the Teacher is the Holy Ghost. The experience for 
the present is one of darkness and bitterness; but 
out of this darkness will come light, and out of this 
bitterness will come sweetness. Here are the seeds 
of joy ; and tears shall water them; and they shall 
germinate ; and by and by they will bring forth the 
fruit of righteousness,”’ 





PERIODICAL PIETY. 
BY VERA LINGUA. 


FEW weeks ago | took my place as usual in 

the weekly prayer-meeting. It was on a 

Wednesday evening, early in December. ‘The 

pastor opened the meeting with a prayer, in which 
occurred the following petitions : 


“ As the season draws near in which thou hast 
so frequently blessed us, may we not hope, O 
Lord, that thou wilt again visitus? Wilt thou 
not, in these approaching months, send down up 
on us the great rain of thy strength? Wilt thou 
not restore to us the light of thy countenance, so 
long withdrawn from us, and let the set time to 
favor Zion come ?” and so on. 

He followed this prayer by some remarks, in 
substance these : 

“My brethren, we are approaching a season which 
we have reason to look forward to asa time of 
great importance to us as a church ; a time when 
we may hope that the Lord will revive his work, 
and make bare his arm among us. ‘The labors ef 
the husbandman are over, the feast of ingather- 
ing has been celebrated; is it not time, then, to 
return unto the Lord, from whom we have so 
long wandered, and to inquire what is his contro- 
versy with us? I tremble lest these winter months 
should pass, and we should fail to obtain those 
showers of blessing we so greatly need! Let us 
then, my brethren, break up our fallow ground, 
and seek the Lord until he come and rain right- 
eousness upon us.” He then read a chapter from 
one of the minor prophets, descriptive of the state 
of the Jews when they had fallen into idolatry, 
and into all the flagrant vices of the heathen, and 
containing a call from the prophet to repentance 
after which the congregation sang, 

**Dear Lord, and shall we ever live 
At this poor dying rate ?” 


Now I wish to inquire whether this is the legit- 
imate and proper state of things in the Christian 
Church of the present day? Is it the neccssar 
state of things? In the first place, supposing we 
are in a cold, dead condition spiritually, must we 
wait for the winter months before we can be 
melted out of it? Is it not a shocktng limitation 
of God’s power, and unbelief of his grace, to sup- 
pose fora moment that he is any more able or 
more willing to bless us, and help us to serve him 
in January than in July? And it strikes meas 
rather a presumptuous proceeding to say in effect 
to the Almighty, ‘ We are too busy in the summer 
to attend to these things; our time and thoughts 
are entirely occupied with our farms, our mer- 
chandise, and our yokes of oxen; but by and by, 
when winter comes, there [will be a dull time, 
when we shall not lose any money by going to 
meeting, and then we will see about our spiritual 
affairs, and return to thee.” Should we not fear 
lest he will say, “ None of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper”? It seems to me 
that if a man finds himself sick in the summer, 
he bad surely not better wait until winter to send 
for a physician and get cured. His efforts after 
health should be directi:d to the present time, 
whatever that time is. Again, while it must be 
admitted that if one is ‘ill, the best thing he can 





do is to seek a restorative at once, it is is certainly 
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much better to live so that, as far as possible, he 
may be in good health all the time; and no one 
will pretend that a series of ups and downs is 
is more beneficial than continuous good health. 
And this is the state to which we skould strive in 
our religious life to approximate. 1 noticed that 
during the meeting, one or two very modest, un- 
obtrusive speakers ventured to suggest that a 
more equable and steadily progressive course 
would be more improving to the body of Christ, 
than these spiritual gymnastics; but their re- 
marks did not seem to be received with much fa- 
vor. I do not allude in this expression to the 
blessed work of the Holy Spirit. God forbid! 
but rather to the purely human aspect of this 
subject. Man’s work in such matters is often 
sadly at variance with His ways. He comes like 
the dew, silent, soft, continuous. The path of 
the just, under his guidance, is not compared to 
the polar sun, dipping below the horizon, and 
leaving everything in darkness for half the year, 
but to that shining light which steadily climbs 
from the circumference to the zenith, giving 
constantly increasing warmth and illumination. 
While I listened to these latter brethren, a verse 
from Jeremiah came forcibly to my mind: 

“For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and 
shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall 
be green; and shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.” 
I recollected, too, that there is another tree which 
yieldeth her fruit every month. 

Again, is it legitimate to draw so close a compari- 
son between the Christian church and the Jewish? 
Is it true of any considerable number of Christian 
churches, that in any sense they have sinned as the 
Jews too often did by falling into idolatry? Is it 
not, on the contrary, true of most of them that 
they are maintaining Sunday and Mission Schools, 
giving largely to Home and Foreign Missions, and 
benevolent objects, sustaining prayer-meetings, 
earing for the poor among them, visiting and 
seeking out the irreligious and destitute, and in 
every way advocating and extending the kingdom 
of Christ? If the gentle reproach spoken against 
the Ephesian church be true of some of them, are 
not the many words of commendation addressed 
to it also applicable to them ? 

It can certainly never be out of place in any re- 
ligious meeting for an assembly of worshipers to 
confess their sins and shortcomings, but let them 
no more exaggerate than excuse them, let them 
confess their own sins, not those of the Jews, nor 
of any other ehurch, but just those very sins they 
themselves have been guilty of, and above all let 
them at once, without waiting for any special sea- 
son, or for a time of revival leave them off, return 
to those duties, and set themselves to be more en- 
ergetic and vigorous in those spiritual and devo- 

ytional exercises in which they have grown slothful, 
and in that eburch there will be a continual health- 
ful expansion and growth, “ its leaf shall be green, 
it shall not be careful in the year of drought, nei- 
ther shall cease from yielding fruit.” 





~ Public Opinion, 


A NATIONAL VENDETTA. 


{From the (N. Y.) Courrier des Etas Unis.} 


ARIS fallen. France fallen, the war ended, 
is that peace? No. Who then will dare to as- 
sert that France will forever submit to the eternal 
yoke? That man knows very little of our country 
if he believes it capable of such supreme philosophy 
and such a sublime act of humility. When we state 
that “‘the armistice is the endof the war, it is our 
opinion and our desire,” we mean that if hard 
pressed by the fight, mutilated by the sword, 
charred by the fire, we are ready to abandon the 
arms, the fragments of which alone the fortune of 
war has left in our hands, it is because we wish to 
preserve in our veins enough blood to maintain life: 
it is that we wish to preserve respiration enough to 
revive us, to recover breath, to regain our strengh, 
to await our opportunity, and then when the hour 
has come, to seize our enemy by the throat and 
avenge ourselves. That is savage. Yes. It makes 
civilization recoil, and retards that beautiful hu- 
manitarian theory of the abolition of war. Cer- 
tainly. If we are to be barbarians, be it so. The 
world will point their finger at us. What matters 
it? We have done enough for the prosperity of 
peace, for the arts, for scignce, for industry, for the 
progress of humanity. What has humanity done 
for us? What advantage have we derived from the 
disinterested services which we have rendered the 
civilized world? We have not even obtained bar- 
ren sympathy ; for there is no people which does not 
smile at our downfall, and only isolated voices in 
‘charity dole out to us afew words of pity. There 
will be a truce, but no general peace for generations 
who groan beneath their yoke. France—like those 
maimed, who suffer after the limb is amputated from 
imaginary pain in the severed members—will have 
no rest until its fragments be collected into the 
original whole. So much the worse for Europe, if it 
trembles at our convulsions. We have no longer 
any bowels of compassion, no heart save for our- 
selves. What matters it to us, the agitation and the 
disturbance of others. We had enough of chivalry, 
enough of generosity, enough of sacrifice and dis- 
interestednesss for others. We are egotists now, 
and henceforth will only dream of our scattered 
members, children separated from us, the flesh of 
etr flesh violently torn away from our quivering 
body. 
Upon which the N. Y. Tribune remarks: 
{i The above may be right or wrong, wise or feol- 


ish, Christian or heathen, but we cannot doubt that 
it is perfectly sincere as well as exceedingly human. 
We do not presume to rebuke or to criticise it. The 
remark it suggests to us is simply this—It is « com- 
plete justification of the German policy and exactions. 
It fully justifies Ranke’s response to Thier’s remon- 
strance, ‘* Against what are you Germans now fight- 
ing?’ ‘‘ Against Louis XIV., Monsieur.” 


WILL FRANCE REMAIN A REPUBLIC? 


(From an article (on “ The Future of France,”) in the Fortnightly 
Review, by Emile de Laveleye.] 


Searcely any one believes that it will, except the 
most enthusiastic among the Republicans. Yet this 
would evidently be the best thing she could do. To 
begin with, it is the regime qui divise le moins, as 
M. Thiers said in 1848. Next, now that there is a 
claimant the more, the Prince Imperial, the dangers 
which would menace any restoration would be 
greater than ever. The new sovereign would have 
against him not only two or three evicted pre- 
tenders, but the whole body of republicans, who 
would never forgive him for having once more im- 
molated the republic. He would thus have to con- 
tend with the most active and resolute men in the 
whole nation. He would be obliged to retain both 
universal suffrage and the freedom of the press. 
Now, would even a prince of the family of Orleans, 
full of merit as that family may be, be able for long 
to make a stand against these engines of demolition ? 
He would speedily have against him the majority of 
the electors in the large towns, and would find him- 
self in consequence brought down to the position 
which ruined Napoleon III, that is to say, compelled 
to adopt rigorous measures of repression at home, or 
else to seek a diversion abroad. We should then 
again havea period of some score of years of in- 
testine discord, followed by a new turning up of the 
ground; and this would have to be again and again 
recommenced. The difficulty of establishing mon- 
archy in France depends on several causes. First, 
royalty no longer possesses prestige, and no longer 
inspires respect. Now, as Mr. Bagehot has well 
shown, this is one of the essential conditions of all 
hereditary powers. Secondly, royalty has had so 
little success, and has fallen to pieces so often, that 
it appears to offer no more guarantees for stability 
than a republican presidency ; and under these cir- 
cumstances it has this particular drawback, that in- 
stead of the crisis of a presidential election every 
four years, the nation has the far graver crisis of a 
revolution every fifteen or eighteen years. Thirdly, 
the sovereign, naturally, seeking to strengthen him- 
self by the conservative elements, is obliged to give 
his hand to the clergy. As the most enlightened 
and the most energetic men in the country are 
hostile to clerical influence, they will not be slow to 
declare war against the sovereign. This is what de- 
stroyed Charles X. Fourthly, the young men are 
attracted to the republic because it recalls the 
glories of Rome, of Athens, and of the French Rey- 
olution, with which their imagination is inflamed. 
Fifthly, it is repeated on all sides that the irresist- 
ible progress of democracy must lead all over the 
world to the republic; and the sight of the pro- 
digious prosperity of the American Union makes 
people suppose that Europe would enjoy the same 
felicity, if she adopted thesame institutions. Finally, 
as they see the horrible war, accursed by all the 
people, into which Napoleon’s quarrel with the 
King of Prussia about the Spanish throne precipi- 
tated two great nations, a great many persons of 
decidedly conservative principles have come to de- 
test monarchs and the monarchiec systein. In face 
of the numerous and weighty difficulties attending 
the establishment of monarchy in France, people 
persuade themselves that the country would act 
wisely in keeping the regime into which the storm 
drove it, even though the men who are its repre- 
sentatives should not accomplish the heroic task 
which they undertook—the expulsion of the foreign 
enemy. 


HOW TO TREAT A TEXT. 


[From an unpublished work “ Ad Clerum,” by the Author of 
“Ecce Deus.”) 


OU have selected a text,—now what is your 

first business? Not how to divide it; not to 
consider what particular purpose it may be strained 
to serve; not how to exercise your ingenuity upon 
it; but to find out its exact critical and doctrinal 
meaning. Does it contain any words of doubtful 
etymology? Have any of the words ever been used 
in different senses? What is the bearing of all the 
parallel passages? What is the meaning which the 
Divine Spirit intended to convey? You must be 
clear upon all these points before you think of divis- 
ion or elaboration. First have the truth, and then 
set about its treatment. Having got the truth into 
the mind, next get it into the heart; pray for a 
deeper and a tenderer love; beseech God to stimu- 
late your affection for the truth, to make it your 
own by happy experience, to shed its light over your 
whole life, and to bring you altogether under its 
influence. In this way God will cause His truth to 
become as it were part of your very being; and 
when you preach it, there shall be evidence that 
instead of merely repeating a lesson, you are speak- 
ing from a believing and thankful heart. So long 
as the text is only an external object, your discourse 
will be artificial and powerless; when it becomes a 
living reality in your own spiritual experience, it 
will come to your hearers with simplicity and effect. 
Let it be understood, then, that in offering an opin- 
ion about homiletic outlines, I take for granted 
that we are agreed up to this point; we must be at 
one about the foundation, before we discuss the best 
methods of scaffolding. Enjoying and loving the 
truth, you wish to know how to preach it most 
clearly and usefully: on this basis let us talk to- 
gether freely and at large. 


Some divisions are mere commonplaces, others are 
distinct propositions, and others again are cumula- 
tive and logical. I am not prepared to say that any 
one of these is best; each has its advantages and its 
drawbacks. It is remarkable that Mr. Robertson’s 





divisions are generally very tame, giving no idea 





whatever of the rich suggestiveness of his teaching. 
Take his sermon upon the faith of the centurion 
(Matt. viii. 10); his main divisions are—1, The faith 
which was commended, and 2, The causes of the 
commendation. Probably the poorest preacher in 
world could not have conceived a less promising 
outline, yet the sermon is instructive and pathetic. 


SABBATH SERVICES IN 


[From the same.} 


THE FUTURE, 


HE time will come when Sunday services will 

be modeled upon a new and better; basis. The 
minister will have to preach less and to preach bet- 
ter. There will be one service in the day,—begin- 
ning say at twelve o'clock, and continuing about 
two hours; in the evening parents will have time to 
teach their children; and those members of the 
household who could not go out in the morning will 
have opportunity of going to special services here 
and there in the evening; and it will be matter of 
surprise if any be present in the evening who at- 
tended service in the morning. It is better to have 
one well-prepared and thoroughly appreciated ser- 
vice, than to drag through two services with the 
heaviness of indifference. Those who have been at 
service in the morning will be doing work in the 
evening. Their children will be instructed, the poor 
and ignorant will be gathered together and taught 
the way of truth; and wherever Christian teaching 
is needed, it will be eagerly and gladly supplied. 
The idea of a man hearing two sermons on one day 
will be considered either a punishment or a waste 
of time ; and the days that are now passing over us 
will be laughed at for their oddities, or pitied for 
their endurances. | know of no body of men 
hardly worked as the Nonconformist ministers of 
England. The lawyers are hardly worked, but they 
are helped by the variety of their labors, whereas 
the ministers are depressed by the monotony of 
their engagements. Itis easy enough to reply that 
no monotony ought to be felt in Christian service; 
but human nature is not to be put off or satisfied 
with a remark which is not sanctioned either by 
piety or common sense. 


sO 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

A BOUT the sharpest case of sharp practice we 
4.4 have ever heard of is reported from Guthrie 
county, Iowa. An enterprising pioneer grieves to 
see his children growing up untaught. He has no 
neighbors, but he determines to have a “ public” 
school for all that; and he gets it, in this wise: He 
first applies to the school directors of the township 
to have a school district set off, his place, of course, 
being centrally located therein. The request is 
granted. He next elects himself a sub-director and 
applies for an appropriation to build a school-house. 
This request is likewise granted. Mr. Sub-director 
Pioneer then proceeds to put up a two-story school- 
house, furnishing the upper story as a school-room, 
the ground floor being reserved for other uses. The 
“contingent fund ”’ is judiciously expended for heat- 
ing apparatus in the shape of a cooking-stove, which 
is placed on the first floor, the pipe sufficing to heat 
the school-room. The next step is to hire a school- 
mistress at the authorized salary. Mrs. Pioneer 
being the only woman in the district the office natu- 
rally falls to her, and very properly, seeing that she 
furnishes all the scholars. Thus Mr. Pioneer secures 
a house with some if not all the modern convenien- 
cies, employment and income for his wife, and school 
privileges for his children, all at the cost of the non- 
resident land owners ! 


— Brooklyn has a school population of 136,769. 
Of ,these 72,286 were enrolled in the public schools 
last year. The average attendance was 35,229. There 
were besides about 25,000 children in attendance at 
private schools. The city owns 41 school-houses and 
employs nearly 800 teachers, whose wages amouut 
to nearly half a million of dollars. The total ex- 
penses of the school system were $947,411. 

— New Jersey has 258,227 children between five 
and eighteen years of age. Of these 161,683 were 
enrolled in the public schools, and 32,447 in private 
schools last year. In 807 of the 1,458 school districts 
the schools are free. The Governor recommends an 
increase of school tax so as to make the schools all 
free. The cost of maintaining the schools was $1,664,- 
659, only the comparatively small sum of $71,866 
being raised by school fees. 

— Ever since the first school master went abroad 
to practice the Russian art of tanning with birch, 
smarting urchins have had their hidings aggravated 
by the assurance that the painful application was 
for their good, and that they ;would remember it 
with thankfulness in after years. No prophecy ever 
seemed more absurd, or was ever treated with 
greater derision; yet (alas for human sorrow!) it 
has at last in one veritable instance come true. A 
London dealer in hides who, it seems, could not sink 
the shop even in the grave, died lately and lefta 
legacy of £20 to Mr. Holmes, the master of the 
Poor School, Gloucester, who ‘‘once gave him a 
thrashing that had been a lifelong benefit to him!” 
London Fun considers this act of the departed 
fellmonger as tann’d-amount to a fell design, and 
moralizes thus: ‘*‘ What power will the perusal of 
those lines impart to the elbows of pedagogues pun- 
ishing possible Plutuses, who are in every sense ‘ poor 
school-boys!’ We object to the legacy on every 
possible grounds—in the interests of political econ- 
omy, for instance, because twenty pounds is excess- 
ive change for a tanner. If in our second childhood 
we happen to be a boy, and not a girl, we forewarn 
our future dominie that it will be no use thrashing 
us, for we’d rather live forever than die and leave 
him a legacy!”’ 

— While deploring the failure of Maryland to 
increase in wealth and population, the Baltimore 
American reads the people of that State a lesson 
which the whele South may profitably consider. 
They have at their command means which, if im- 


proved, will indirectly but certainly increase wealth 
and produce all the good effects of increased popu- 
lation. The means are good schools. ‘* A good school 
adds a definite money value to every farm within its 
sphere of operation. This is the secret cause of the 
nobly planned and skillfully administered school 
systems of the Western States. A farm with a good 
school within a reasonable distance is worth ten per 
cent. more in the market than a similar farm with- 
out this advantage. Consequeutly the people look 
upon the school and its appurtenances as a part of 
he permanent improvements of their farm. The 
value of the school-houses of Maryland (excluding 
Baltimore City) is probably under $500,000. The 
population of Wisconsin is about double that of 
Maryland (excepting Baltimore), and the value of 
the school-houses is set down at $2,973,492. When 
will the people of Maryland learn that if they want 
to attract immigration they must offer not only 
good lands and good roads, but good schools? Even 
without immigration universal education will add 
practically to the population. A single well-in- 
formed, intelligent man is, even as a laborer, worth 
two unthinking boors for every purpose except 
making a figure on the census rolls.” The American 
does not demand schools merely, but good schools. 
That is what the State needs—what the whole South 
needs. When they are supplied, settlers will be less 
inclined to pass on to the less genial regions of the 
far West. Pa 
THE JANUARY QUARTERLIES. 

f hag North American appeared this quarter with 

- & promptitude that argues well for the new 
reign of James R. Osgood & Co. The line of articles 
is one of great variety, and of almost uniform enter- 
tainment. ‘The Aborigines of Nova Scotia,” by Dr. 
William Elder, is an interesting monograph upon 
the traditions and folk-lore of that branch of the 
Algonquin family of Indians, which still keeps up a 
tribal existence in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward’s Island. Under the special name of 
Micemacs this tribe has lived side by side with the 
white population, preserving much of its ancient 
manners, and by no means falling away in numbers; 
the estimate of three thousand souls made in 1760, 
according quite closely with the census returns of 
1861. The writer of the article gives a full account 
of the strange traditions of the people, many of the 
-legends having a semi-Scandinavian coloring, and 
presenting characteristics such as greatly distinguish 
them from ordinary Indian mythology. The paper 
by Charles Francis Adams, jr., upon “‘ The Govern- 
ment and the Railroad Corporations,”’ is a restate- 
ment with fresh illustrations of the obstacles in the 
way of legislative interference with monopolies, and 
of the true course which must be adopted. The plan 
of Mr. Adams is to create a responsible tribunal 
with full power to control railway companies in the 
matter of freight and passenger rates. He suggests 
that the experiment should be first put in operation 
in Illinois, where recent legislation has given large 
hope to the advocates of wise reform. ‘ Mining 
Schools in the United States’’ discloses the difference 
between European and American methods ‘of min- 
ing, and argues strenuously in favor of special 
schools of study, in place of those partial depart- 
ments which have been fastened here and there upon 
the colleges of the country. The school in this city, 
where mining has been made an absolute specialty, 
is the only one that has been a genuine success. In- 
deed, in some particulars, it is unequaled by any 
school in the world, unless that of St. Petersburgh be 
an exception. In due time the author of the paper 
thinks that schools should be founded in the Lake 
Superior region, and in San Francisco—a rudiment- 
ary experiment being already on trial in the latter 
locality. Ex-Secretary Cox’s article upon the “‘ Civil 
Service Reform,” is perhaps the sensational article of 
this number. It suggests nothing which has not 
been canvassed before, but it puts into clear shape 
and in small compass the views of a gentleman who 
has a right to speak authoritatively and to claim an 
attentive hearing. Besides the fresh light which Mr.- 
Cox throws upon certain details of the present sys- 
tem, the paper contains two propositions, Ist, that the 
Executive should make all routine appointments, 
free from Congressional interference, and with sole 
regard for fitness; 2d, to compensate for the loss of 
Executive influence in Congress, members of the Cab- 
inet shall have a voice in legislation. The grounds 
on which fhese propositions rest are explained with 
great lucidity, and with due respect to existing dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Heman’s, in his ‘‘Prussiaand Germany,” 
contributes a very intelligent and vivid account of 
the path by which the Hohenzollerns have climbed 
to their recent greatness. He is thoroughly unpreju- 
diced, and readers of all shades of European opinion 
will find food for thought in the article. ‘Modern 
Architecture”’ isa keenly practical paper upon the 
many faults and occasional excellencies of the cur- 
rent school or no school of American architecture. 
The closing paper on Pope, is by J. R. Lowell, and is 
a fine and characteristic criticism. While agreeing 
with Bowles against Byron in some of his exceptions 
to Pope, he gevertheless holds that the Rape of the 
Lock is “the most perfect poem in the language.” 
The reviews which close this number are very good 
but altogether too few—a fault which prevails, be it 
added, not less in the Atlantic. 

In the New Englander the Rev. Edwin Har- 
wood, D.D., discusses the question ‘‘ Was St. Peter 
ever in, and Bishop of Rome?’ It is shown that 
the evidence even of his presence there, is wholly 
traditional, and that the special statements of the 
traditions are in conflict with well-established facts, 
Yet the unanimous agreement of the early Church 
that St. Peter did visit Rome is allowed so much 
weight as to leave this point somewhat in doubt. 
But against the official position asserted for him 
there, there is shown to be the strongest pre 
sumptive evidence in the New Testament writings. 
The reader will be surprised to find how much 
light can be thrown from this source upon the point 
at issue. To prove a negative is proverbially diffi- 
cult; and it would seem in advance hardly possible 
that frem the scanty materials in the Acts and 
Epistles, a very strong presumption could be raised 











against 
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Church. Yet the case presented by Dr. Harwood | become a sect.” The final deduction of the author 


ceeims a very strong ohe; and earries the 


weight from the candid and moderate tone of the 
Some of its incidental passages are very | 
| of the Gospeis” is maintained in theaffirmative, in the 


| 


article. 
interesting ; especially the just strictures on the 
“dogmatic” method of biblical interpretation, and 
the discussion of the composition and character of 
theearly Roman Church. In the following article 


more 


}is that the “Current Reformation” 


the pronunciation of Greek is treated by Prof. L. R. | 
Packard ; who objects both to attempting the res- | 


toration of the ancient method, to conformity with | 


the rules of the learner’s own language, and to the 
following of the modern Greek ; and advocates the 
development of a new system based on the general 
laws of the family of cognate languages. The 
claims of the modern Greek to represent in sound 
its classical ancestor, are examined with much 
minuteness and wholly unfavorable conclusions. 
prof. J. F. Weir reviews Taiue’s Philosophy of Art 
in the Netherlands, with full and rich quotations. 


Taine is contrasted with Ruskin as representing the | 
sensuous side of art, while Ruskin is more concerned 


Dr. H. von Holst furnishes 
the longest contribifttion, on ‘ The causes of the 
French-German War.” His resumé of historical 
events within the last few years is highly interest- 
ing. All general readers feel the difficulty in bring- 
ing into clear and definite outlines the great con- 
temporaneous events of which the newspapers give 
voluminous details; and any writer who briefly 
shapes and groups and explains the links in a lead- 
ing chain of events, wins our gratitude. Dr. von 
Holst’s stand-point is one of sympathy with the 
great Germanic movement toward unity, and of 
confidence in Bismarck. He brings out the great 
advance toward a united Germany following the 
Sadowa campaign ; the consequent jealousy of 
France, expressed in the words of Thiers and Favre 
as well as the Emperor’s partizans ; the unsuccess- 
ful attempts of France in the affairs of Luxembourg, 
Schleswig, and the Belgian railways ; the course of 
internal French politics, crowding Napoleon toward 
the wall; the breathing-space gained for him by 
the plébiscite of last May; and the prompt use 
made of it in precipitating the Prussian war. Few 
persons need to be convinced that the Hohenzollern 
candidature was a mere pretext, but Dr. von Holst 
brings forward strong evidence that Bismarck had 
no hand in bringing about that nomination. On 
the whole, the article seems to go a long way toward 
establishing its two main assertions; that all the 
French political leaders were agreed in considering 
the war necessary, and that Bismarck sincerely 
desired to avert it. Prof. J. M. Hoppin makes 
Prof. Porter’s new book on Reading the theme for 
some graceful and pleasant writing on the general 
subject as well as the book itself. President J. M. 
Sturtevant makes a good argument for the special 
capacity and responsibility of the Congregational 
Churches for promoting in the North-west, collegiate 
education at once religious and unsectarian in 
spirit. 


with its moral aspect. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra has now united with it the 
Theological Eclectic. In the January number Dr. 
Wharton of the Episcopal Theological Seminary at 
Cambridge, gives an account of Protestant sister- 
hoods as they are organized in Germany, and as they 
might be in the United States. They are commend- 
ed as institutions which promote practical Christian 
iabor and devotion in a systematic way, and which 
in this country might well replace a defect in many 
of our charitable institutions, in that they are too 
anxious to be unsectarian to remain Christian at all. 
Dr. Pond relates what is known, and casts out what 
is mythical, in the life of St. Patrick. Prof. Reubelt 
continues a discussion on the metaphysics of the In- 
carnation, taking a little tilt with Dr. Whedden as 
he passes. Prof. Park asks in an extended article 
what can be done for augmenting the number of 
Christian ministers. He pleads rather strongly 
against the practice of young men in determining 
for other fields of Christian usefulness instead of the 
ministry. It is to be hoped that he will complement 
this with another paper on the question: What shall 
be done with the great number of existing ministers. 
who cannot find employment in the churches. The 
harvest is great, but the measure of the number of 
laborers practically wanted, is to be sought for in 
the willingness and competence of the Church to 
send and support them in the field. Rev. Dr. Fair- 
child, of Oberlin, discourses on the ‘ Decline of the 
Religious Sentiment,’ by which he meang the decline 
of its emotional expressions, and worshipfulness, as 
illustrated in the Psalms. The last article is a repro- 
duction of themes on the origin and meaning of 
Jewish sacrifices, which were put forth by John 
Spencer in 1685. His general position is that the 
sacrifices were allowed in the training of the Jews, 
because of their hardness of heart, and the difficulty 
of breaking them away from the sacrificial notions 
with which they had become tainted in Egypt. They 
were not introduced into the Mosaic system until 
after the bias of the people had shown itself so 
stromgly in the worship of the Golden Calf. 


The Christian Quarterly with its thick white pa- 
per and clear-cut type is a delight to the eye, The 
present number has five articles, some of them rath- 
er ponderous, but all of them suggestive. ‘* What is 
Sectarianism?’’ is a discussion of the different shades 
of Christian belief, as contrasted with the homogene- 
ousness of the Primitive Church. The master fea- 
tures of the Apostolic Church, we are told, were its 
ecumenical character, its universal equality, the sim- 
plicity and brevity of its creed, and lastly the simple 
bond of fellowship that held its members together. 
From the consideration of these points the writer 
slides into the following definition: ‘‘ When any por- 
tion of the members of a Church of Christ disturb 
the harmony of the Church by insisting on other 
terms of admission to the Church, either less, or 
more, or different, than the faith and baptism of 
primitive times, or by adding to or taking from the 
commandments and ordiaances which the Apostles 
taught as of binding obligation, they become schis- 
matics; and if they ripen this rebellious course into 
actual separation from the Church, or persist in it 





of Alexander 
Campbell, is a return to unsectarian and non-schis- 
matic forms. “The Genuineness and Authenticity 


article next succeeding; the author evincing no little 
acumen, scholarship, and logical force, in his meth- 
ods. ‘Classic Baptism” isa review of Dr. Dale from 
the immersionist standpoint. ‘* Indolent Preachers ” 
isa shot at clergymen who seek an adventitious rep- 
utation. ‘‘ Fiction” isa defense of imaginative litera- 
ture on the score of its moral usefulness. The re- 
views which close this number are full, candid, and 
timely. 


The Southern Review opens with an article, evi- 
dently the production of the editor, Dr. Bledsoe, 
upon “The Suffering aud the Salvation of Infants.” 
The present discussion covers the origin of the doc- 
trine, which is ascribed to St. Augustine, and its 
Christian truthfulness, which is denied as being root- 
Vhe article is the 
first of a series, Which is likely to attract not a little 
notice, if Dr. cun imuintain the interest 
which his present paper promises. ‘ Pathetic Poetry” 
is a delightful and discriminating paper upon a ta- 
vorite critical topic. ‘ Madagascar: Its Rapid Pro- 
throws light upon a subject which is now 
attracting the eyes of the religious world on account 


ed in false views of original sin. 


Bledsoe 


” 
2Tess, 


of the large opportunity which the island opens for 
missionary cuterprise. Other papers are “ Marriage 
and, Divorce,’ and “American Mducation.’’ “New kn- 
gland and Secession” is one of those articles in which 
writers throw away all they gain from facts by the 
intemperate way in which they attack chance oppo- 
nents. “Still more snappish in expression, and dis- 
agreeable in tone, is the paper entitled ‘“lhe Reviewer 
Reviewed.” A poem called * The Beauty of the Uni- 
verse” follows. Then with Notices of Books the num- 


ber closes. 
BOOKS. 


The English Governess at the Siamese Court. By 
ANNA HARRIETTE LEONOWENS. With illustrations. 
Boston: Kields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 


In the year 1862, Mrs. Leonowens went to Bang- 
kok, Siam, upon an invitation from the Supreme 
King, and remained for six years attached to the 
palace, iu the two-fold capacity of governess and 
private secretary. Her position Was in many ways 
perplexing and full of discomforts, and much of 
the volume before us is devoted to personal ex- 
planations, whose sole interest to a general reader 
lies in that comparison between Oriental and Occi- 
dental manners and methods which a narration of 
actual individual experiences alone can give. 
haps, indeed, this foible of travelers has a merit 
beyond common apprehension, inasmuch as after 
the most rigid elimination of the personal element, 
there still remains a comfortable residuum of race 
characteristics ; so that one feels that it is not so 
much the grievances of an individual as the incom- 
patibilities of two diverse nationalities which call 
for sympathetic attention. At all events, we have 
derived great instruction even from the tribulations 
of the English governess, while in that very con- 
siderable portion of her book which is consecrated 
to descriptions of court life, the harem, Siamese 
traditions, religion, and national peculiarities, we 
have found a vast store of fresh information, most 
éntertaivingly set forth. Siam is certainly a strange 
country. ln some respects it suggests the Russia of a 
century ago. ‘The throne is absolute, but within its 
shadow stauds che Senabawdee, the royal council 
which makes and unimakes kings. There is a nobility 
with all power and no power, trembling in the 
paface and tyranical in the province. And there 
are the people, privileged to pay taxes, to be massed 
in armies, to be despoiled or protected by whim of 
prince or priest, to be immolated at sight whenever 
the superstitious necessities of the kingdom demand. 
The political contrasts have their natural cerol- 
laries in social contrasts. Poverty everywhere 
among the many, wealth and splendor among the 
few. Some of the pictures which Mrs. Leonowens 
presents of the gorgeous furnishing forth of the 
royal palace—its interminable succession of apart- 
ments, the lavish display of gold and silver in every 
form within the ingenuity of art, the wonderful 
carvings of rare wood, the endless profusion of the 
costliest tapestry—seem like bewildering dreams, 
rather than the prosaic facts of the actual Siam of 
to-day. To many readers this feature of the book 
will have the attraction of a romance, and the in- 
terest becomes intensified when the secret life of the 
harem is brought into the open light. The story of 
Fa-Ying, the king’s darling, and the chapter en- 
titled “Shadows and Whispers of the Hare:s,” are 
invaluable in the light they throw upon a feature 
of Eastern life about which much has been written, 
and little really known. The religion of Siam is 
that of the Buddha, Mrs. Leonowens is at pains to 
give us very complete descriptions of the Oriental 
magnificence of the temples, the pomp of ceremonial, 
and the monastic life of the priests. Many of her 
remarks upon the tendency of the Buddhist doctrine 
are highly suggestive, and the excerpts from the 
Pali Decalogue will be read with surprise by those to 
whom this phase of faith is unfamiliar. Very curious 
also is the account of his Majesty’s exegesis of that 
passage in Corinthians where St. Paul tells us: 
‘* Even if I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ Charity, accord- 
ing to the King, is the Buddhist’s word, maitri. The 
custom of giving the body to be burned, ‘‘ practiced 
centuries before the Christian era,’’ has been ever 
deemed by earnest Buddhists as the most exalted 
act of self-abnegation. This theme, dilated upon by 
royalty, with numerous illustrations from the past, 
received practical illustration shortly after, in the 
self-immolation of a priest, of which Mrs. Owens 
was a wondering spectator. Her narrative of this 
sacrificial death is one of the most touching passages 
in the volume. We have not further space to dis- 
cuss the excellencies of the book, which, in many 
respects, is a remarkable one. But we cannot close 
without expressing our hearty gratitude to the 


Per- 





a 


author for its appearance. It is among the few , 

which cun be safely recommended to the book pur- 

chaser, both for present delight and asa standard 

for the library shelf. 

Primitive Christianity and its Corruptions. 
ADIN BALLOU. Boston: 
flouse. 1870. 


By 
Universalist Publishing 


That there was a progressive development of doc- 
trinal views in the early church, of which stereo 
typed forms remain to this day, no one willdeny. Mr. 
Ballou’s avowed object is to arraign this by the test 
of the Sacred Writings, as on many points a corrup- 
tion and not a progress of original truth. The ob- 
ject is a fair one, the ticid is interesting, and so far 
from assuming that one insight not reach valuable 
results from a free wand candid imquiry of this kind, 
it would be strange he did not. Yet, as far as Mr. 
Bualliou’s treatise is Concerned, no one need be de- 
tuined from studies in this direction. There is room 
yet for a first-class work on the subject. Mr. Ballou 
is as Ciosely shackled by his own pre-determined 
Universalist Opinions as any orthodos coutroversial- 
ii the early Christians 
fell into corrauptious by faise interpretations, Le is 


ist can be by lis doginatism. 
not the oe to cust the lirst stone. tie claims to ap- 
peal to Scripture, yet studiously leaves untouched 
the critical passages Which would most surely con- 
vict him of his own error, till Oe is faim to beg him 
to cast the beain out of his own eye. What can be 
of a man Who takes for a text to asermon, 
“ Aud the word Was mado ilesh,’’ but says not a syl- 
inble about the text in tue discourse, Which, in fact, 
would contradict What is to be 
who cuts from the record the 
Luke just because they contradict 
whut fe choses lo tiliuk Ought to be true, aud with- 
shred of critical ‘Luke 
avain his treatuient of Jolu Xvil, 5: ** And now, O 
Father, gilorily thou with thine owu self with 
the glory which | had with thee [that is, in design or 
purpose} before the world was.’? Lt would be diffi- 
cult to find a pauratiei in the early Church records, to 
such arrogance as tlis in tampering with the record. 


said 


its Whole tenor? 
said of a commentato: 
first chapters oi 
out so much reusou ? 


iis 


ine 


Coming to Philippians ii., 6-7 vs., he Gares to write, 
“Who being in tue form of God [as to the dignity 
of his 
equal 


Christiy office] thought it not robbery to be 
with God [more correctly (ike God, as to per- 
sonal authority]. But made himself of no reputa- 
tiou,’ Aside from the wretched bias under 
which he labors, one would gather that he does not 
know Greek. ‘The slightest familiarity with Greek 
words and with critical scholarship would have 
given him to know, and, in honesty, to tell his 
that the seventh literally trans- 
lated, begins, ‘‘ But he emptied himself,” that is, 
“laid aside’’ the prerogatives spoken of in the pre- 
vious verse. Mr. Ballou could not accept the un- 
doubted force of the text without destroying his 
own “corruption of Christianity,” but he would 
have stood in a more satisfactory position before his 
readers if he had simply cut out the text from his 
Testament, as he does the first Chapters of Luke. As 
for future punishment, lhe represents the Saviour as 
teaching that the dispensation of judgment will be 
‘‘of greater or less unrevealed duration,” and that 
the good and the bad in the other world are “im- 
passubly separated from cach other for the time 
being.” Le fails to give any proof text, but only 
tells us dugmatically that there must be “a final- 
ity of absolute good” aud “an eternity of bliss, be- 
yond,” forall. Such are the means by which our 
author professes to come to the * rescue of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 


ete. 


readers verse, 


The Metric System. By CHARLES 


Davies, LL.D. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. v} 


1870. 

This is the report of a Committee appointed by the 
University Couvocation of the State of New York, 
to examine the whole subject. To this report, which 
really occupies but a smail part of the volume, 
are appended the Report of John Quincy Adains, 
written when he was Secretary of State in 1821, 
and a lecture by Sir John Herschel. The whole sub- 
ject is very clearly expounded, ahd the advantages 
and disadvantages of adopting the metric system in 
this country are set forth in such way that any one 
can understand the merits of the case. It certainly 
seems very plain that while any attempt to intro- 
duce the French system would involve our people 
in inextricable contusion, even if it could be easily 
done, the advantage would seem to be doubtful. 
Even in France, under all the authority of Imperial 
enactment, the result has been to have two or three 
systems popularly mixed. Among all nations, the 
fundamental units of measure have had reference 
to some part of the human body, or some thing in 
common use. By a sort of instinet, man can form 
more correct impressions of size or distance by 
notions that start from his own body. The meter 
breaks over this rule, and as a unit it is too large 
for small measures, too small for large. A child or 
an uneducated mind can form a much more clearer 
apprehension of the twelfth part of a foot than the 
thirty-sixth part of a yard, and the meter is longer 
than the yard. Soin larger measures, how much 
idea would such a mind get from the statement that 
Albany is 229,680 meters from New York, instead 
of 150 miles? In every respect the meter is a most 
awkward unit to start from. Orif one takes the 
decimal multiples or divisions, these may be very 
elegant to the scholarly mind, but how are the 
masses of the people to remember such series of 
terms, derived from Latin and Greek, as cumber 
the French system of weights and measures? How 
are people, who do not by habit enter into the 
niceties of pronunciation, to distinguish between 
decimetre and decametre, and so on through every 
part of the system which must come intimately 
into the concerns of every-day life? In fact, it 
takes but one glance of the tables to see that 
Americans never can, and, what is more, never will 
adopt such an intensely artificial category of long 
compound words of Greek and Latin extract, in 
place of our own short, sharp, and chiefly Saxon 
vocabulary. Inch, yard, acre, pace, rod, ponud, 
ounce, foot, furlong, mile, are never to give way 
peaceably to French importations. A few modi- 
fications of our, present arrangements, and that 





! 
,in concert with Great Britain, would give us every 


desirable advantage; and we can safely restin the 
assurance that the great commmercial arrangements 
of the future are destined to be more Anglo-Saxon 
than Gallic. Weare glad to see the subject so well 
handled as in this interesting volume. 

BRIEF NOTICES. 

Stories About :—By Lady Barker. (London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co.) A colon and a dash 
may convey many delicate shades of meaning, when 
legitimately used in a sentence; but in their pre- 
sent titi iu position they stand for a large number 
of girls, boys, women, men, monkeys, dogs, horses, 
snakes, birds, elephants, soldiers and other equally 
interesting individuals. The author has had, if we 
are not mistaken, an adventurous life, and although 
she may not, in these stories, confine herself strictly 
to her own experiences, she nevertheless writes in 
an exceedingly realistic style, and we sincerely hope 
that no one will rudely overthrow our belief in the 
truth of her stories, by some wholly uscalled for 
statement to the contrary. It is funny to find the 
titled author in her easy—almost colloquial En- 
glish, begging pardon for shocking the refined sen- 
sibilities of her readers by the mention, on one page 
of a young girl’s night-gown, and running off on 
another into aseries of sporting phrases, which, to 
American ears at least, smack strongly of the turf. 
The book is highly pleasing in its mechanical execu- 
tion, and while it is worth a dozen of the sensational 
tales usually invented for children, we cannot but 
tear that it may not prove quite so popular as it 
deserves to be. 

The Cryptogram. By James de Mille. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) Wovenof Many Threads, 
(Bostou’: James R. Osgood & Co.) Au extended 
notice of either of these books hardly comes within 
the lines by which we desire to bound our literary 
notices. We may say, however, that Tic Cryplogram 
is woven of quite as many threads as is the other 
book which we have placed by its side. It is on the 
Wilkie Collins’ plan relieved by Mr. de Mille’s lighter 
fancy, and includes thrilling crises which turn upon 
interesting little episodes in the way of poisonings, 
suicides, murders, and intrigues, the whole forming 
a plotof, the most abstrusely complex character. 
Several insufficient reasons occur to us why a pub- 
lishing house like that of James R. Osgood’s, should 
issue a Work like Woven of Many Threads, but they 
all loose the little force which they possess in view 
of the unparalleled dreariness of the story itself. 
The name of a famous publisher ought, in a general 
way, to guarantee the good quality of his works ; 
but, in the present instance, we are constrained to re- 
mind our readers that many general rules can only 
be proved by exceptions. 


The Self-Instructor in Steno-Photography. (New 
York: Burns & Co.) This is the latest instruction- 
book in the art of short-hand reporting, and em- 
bodies the improvements which have been used by 
the best reporters in the country for the past ten 
years. The anthoris Mrs. Eliza B. Burns, who has 
been a teacher of Vhonography for many years, and 
Whose capacity is endorsed by those competent to 
judge in such inattors. Her aim in the production 
of this bdok has evidently been to siniplify the 
study of short-haud, and to presentits principles 
and rules in a concise and orderly manner, The 
Phonograplic characters are engraved in a bold, 
clear hand, which of itself will, doubtless, give the 
book popularity in the eyes of the students. The 
same firm also publish monthly The American 
Journal of Phonography. 


The address of Charles Francis Adams before 
the New York Historical Society, on the Struggle 
jor Neutrality in America, has been published by 
Charles Scribuer & Co., of this city, in a pamphlet 
whose large and clear type contrasts most favorably 
with that in which the daily journals printed their 
reports. The address itself is destined to take rank 
among the most highly valued of the many import- 
ant documents which the Historical Society has 
given to the world, 

BOOKS RECEIVED, 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston.—How to Draw. By C. A.BARRY 
Price 50 cts. 

LEY POLDT & HOLT, New York.—Italy, Rome and Naples, Florence 
and Venice. From the French of H.'TAINE. By J. DURAND. 
Price $2.50. Across America and Asia. By Professor RAPHAEL 
PUMPELLY. Price $2.50. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York.—The Temperance 
Alphabet, John Swig. By BDWARD CARSWELL. The Laws of 
Fermentation. By the Rev. WM. PATTON. 

ELDREDGE & BROTHER, Philadelphia.—The First Six Books of 
Virgil’s Alneid. Edited by THOMAS CHASE,M.A. First L¢s- 
sons in Composition, By JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York.—Grandmama’s Trunk- 
ful of Stories. By Mrs.C. E.R. PARKER. The Danes and the 
Martyr. From the French. The Corner Houses, or Kindness 
Wins—Charity’s Birthday Text—The Nevers. 

“HARPER & BROTH ERS, New York.—Barnes’ Notes on The Gospeis 
Vols. l.and ll. Bair France. By the author of John Halifax. 

Pott & AMERY, New York.—Journal of the 8ith Convention of the 
P. BE. Church, 1871—The Church Almanac. 1871. 

CRANE & BYRON, Topeka, Kansas.—The Science of Evil. By JOEL 
Moopy. 

A.D. F. RANDOLPH, New York.—The Story Lizzie Told. By the 
author of Stepping Heavenward. Price 35 cts. 

T. C. EVANS, Boston.—Advertising Handbook. 

C. C. CHATFIELD & CO., New Haven, CL.—A Text-Book of Element- 
ary Chemistry. By Prof. GEORGE BARKER, of Yale College. 
Scientific Addresses. By Prot.JOHN TYNDALL (No. 5 Univers- 
ity Series). 

D. LoTHROP & CO., Boston.—Luilding Stones. 
BALLARD. , 

T. ELLWOOD ZELL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. Nos 
51, 52, 58, and 54. 


By Mrs. JULIA P. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—The Earthly Paradise, By WIL- 


LIAM MORRIS. Part IV. 

CHAS. SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—The Struggle for Neutrality 
America. By CHAS. FRANCIS ADAMS. Price 50 ets. 

THE REV. SAMUEL MEASE, Cincinnati, Ohio. —Companion o 
Praise. Compiled by the Rev. D. VAN Horne. 

We have also received current numbers of the follow ing publ 
cations: 

Tie Catholic World—The Phrenological Jowrnnal—Peter’s ‘Musiea 
Mouthly—Blackwood’s Magazme—Hall?s Journal of Health—The 
Herald of Health, New York.—Social Evite, Theér Oauees and Oures 
—The Nursery —The Ra@eal—The Missionary Heralda—Fhe Sunday 
Magazine—G vod Words—Good Words for the Young, Philadeiphia.— 
The New Enjiander, New Haven.—Fhe Christian Quarterly, Cincin. 
nati.—The licligious Magazine—Ola and New—Littell’s Living Age 
Bosten.—The Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 
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THE INTERIOR HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN QUESTION. 


E have before us the Italian Green-book for 
1870, containing the diplomatic documents 
relating to the Roman question, and revealing the 
interior policy of the government of Italy toward 
the late government of the Pope. The corres- 
pondence opens on the 29th day of August, 1870, 
with a letter from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the representative of the Italian government at 
Paris, followed by a Circular Letter to its repre- 
sentatives at other Courts. In these documents 
the failure of all attempts to conciliate the Pope 
with Italy, upon the basis of the Convention be- 
tween Italy and France, is charged to the imprac- 
ticable spirit and the reiietionary measures of the 
Pope himself. Contrary to the spirit of the Con- 
vention of 1864, the Pope had gathered around him 
a legion of foreign mercenaries, and was making 
this the nucleus of a reiictionary and anarchical 
crusade against Italy, taking advantage of the 
perplexities of European politics to hinder the de- 
velopment of Italian nationality. He had thus 
given a pretext to the radical element in the coun- 
try to conspire for the overthrow, not only of the 
government at Rome, but also of the order of 
things established in the Peninsula. To crown 
all, the Pope through the Council had formulated 
tendencies irreconcilable with modern society, and 
this in terms that had alarmed the Catholic world 
itself. Meanwhile the Italian government had 
sedulously endeavored to reconcile the aspirations 
of Yaly for nationality, and the right of the Ro- 
man people to determine the form of their own 
government, with the spiritual independence, free- 
dom, and authority of the Pontift. 

Events moved so rapidly that, on the 7th day of 
September, 1870, the withdrawal of the French 
troops having given opportunity to revolutionary 
demonstrations at Rome, the King of Italy an- 
nounced that as the guardian and depositary of the 
integrity and the inviolability of the national soil, 
and also interested as sovereign of a Catholic na- 
tion not to abandon the Head of tne Church to an 
accidental fate, he took, in face of Europe and of 
the Catholic world, the responsibility of maintain- 
ing order in the Peninsula, and the safety of the 
Holy See. 

The several Powers to which these communica- 
tions were made through the ambassadors of 
Italy, appear to have avoided any commitment of 
themselves upon the general question of Italian 
policy; none of them, however, remonstrated 
against the step which the King of Italy proposed 
to take, though they all stipulated that the safety, 
liberty, and dignity of the Pontiff should be care- 
fully secured. An official circular of the Italian 
government, dated October 11, 1870, repels as inju- 
rious and absurd the charge that the government 
wished to shut up the Pope as a prisoner in the 
Vatican, and shows that he has the utmost free- 
dom of action, and a special postal and telegraphic 
service to facilitate his communication with the 
faithful. 

The most important letter in the volume is that 
of October 18, 1870, in which the Minister of Foreign 
Aftairs announces the result of the plébiscite of the 
Romans. The statement of the whole question of 
Italian unity is so admirably put in this document, 
that we adopt its own words in the following para- 
graphs: “The people of the Roman provinces, 
having had the liberty of solemnly expressing 
their own will, have declared with almost absolute 
unanimity for the annexation of Rome and its ter- 
ritory to the Constitutional Monarchy of Victor 
Emmanuel II., and his descendants. This vote, 
given under every guaranty of sincerity and. pub- 
licity, is the last consecration of Italian unity. For 
the first time in ‘many ages the Italians find again 
in Rome the traditional center of their nationality. 
In going to Rome Italy meets there one of the 


takes to bring the national sentiment and the re- 
ligious sentiment into harmony, by preserving 
intact the independence and spiritual authority of 
the Holy See amid the liberties inherent in modern 
society. 

“Ttaly feels the grandeur of the responsibility 
which she assumes in declaring that the temporal 
power of the Holy Father has ceased to exist. The 
temporal power of the Holy See was the last débris 
of the institutions of the Middle Ages. In an age 
when the ideas of sovereignty and of property 
were not nicely distinguished, when moral power 
had no éfficacious sanction in public opinion, the 
confounding of the two powers may sometimes 
have been not altogether without advantage. But 
in our day it is not necessary to possess a territory 
and to have subjects, in order to wield a great 
moral authority. A political sovereignty which 
did not rest upon the consent of the people, and 
which could not modify itself according to social 
exigencies, could no longer exist. Constraint in 
matters of faith, renounced by all modern States, 
found in the temporal power its last asylum. 
Henceforth all appeal to the secular sword must 
be suppressed at Rome also, and the Church in its 
turn should profit by liberty. Separated from the 
embarrassments and the transitory emergencies of 
politics, religious authority will find in the respect- 
ful adhesion of conscience its true sovereignty.” 

The document then announces the purpose of 
the government to give effect to the separation of 
Church and State throughout the Peninsula, and 
reiissures the Catholic world of the independence 
of the Pope in his spiritual functions. In noevent 
will the government seek to make of religion a 
political instrument. Recognizing the difficulties 
of the situation, the Minister goes on to say: 

“But we have faith in liberty ; this will provide 
against and moderate all excesses, this will be a 
sufficient correction of fanaticism. The only pow- 
er that we desire to invoke at Rome, where tradi- 
tions are so imposing, is the power of the Right. 
That the religious sentiment should find a new ex- 
pansion in a society to which are wanting none of 
the guarantees of political liberty, is to us a matter 
not of fear but of satisfaction, for Religion and 
Liberty are the two most powerful elements of 
social amelioration. 

“We have the firm hope that the time will come 
when the Holy Fatherwill appreciate the immense 
benefits of the liberty that we offer to the Church, 
and will cease to regret a power, all the advan- 
tages of which remain with him, and of which he 
loses nothing but its embarrassments and its dan- 
gerous responsibilities. And on the day when the 
Pope, yielding to the feelings of his heart, shall 
remind himself that the flag which now floats over 
Rome, is that which in the first days of his Pontifi- 
cate he blessed amid the enthusiastic acclama- 
tions of Europe,—the day when the reconciliation 
of the Church and the State shall: be proclaimed 
at the Vatican,—the Catholic world will recognize 
that, in going to Rome, Italy did not perform a 
barren work of demolition, and that the principle 
of authority will be reéstablished in the eternal 
city upon the large and solid base of civil and re- 
ligious liberty.” 

A defense of the occupation of the Quirinal 
palace, and some details concerning the interior ad- 
ministration of Rome, conclude this most interest- 
ing volume of diplomatic history. 





CHRISTENDOM TO CHINA. 


BOUT the time that the British Government 
abolished slavery in their West Indian pos- 
sessions, a few Portuguese speculators, acquainted 
with the simple and credulous character of the 
peasantry of southern China, were struck*with the 
idea of recruiting from that distant land the ranks 
of servile labor in the South American continent. 
The experiment was accordingly made at Macao, 
and its successful result led to the establishment 
of the notorious “coolie traffic” which, under the 
aspect of a scarcely mitigated slave trade, has be- 
come an indelible blot upon the history of Portu- 
guese intercourse with eastern Asia. Public atten- 
tention has of late been very strongly attracted to 
the horrors attendant upon this infamous system, 
partly owing to the universal interest felt in Chi- 
nese matters, and more particularly from the de- 
tails of some recent episodes having been promi- 
nently noticed by leading metropolitan journals. 
First we heard of the arrival at Honolulu of a 
Macao coolie-ship, whose wretched freight had 
turned her decks into a veritable pandemonium. 
Then came intelligence of the burning of the Un- 
cowah, near Batavia, when four hundred and fifty 
coolies perished in the flames. Closely following 
these wholesale tragedies comes intelligence of 
another “coolie mutiny,” in which the captain of 
the ship paid the penalty of his connection with 
the “revived slave trade” with his life. The in- 
vestigation into this last addition to the horrors of 
coolie dealing throws a new and strange light up- 
on the eauses which change the individually timid 
Chinese peasant into a ferocious animal, destitute 
of the least semblance of human feeling. 
The Ville de Paris left Macao, under the French 
flag, about four months since, with an average 
“freight” of coolies for a South American market. 
Enlisted in the usual way, the majority that is, 
kidnapped, self-gambled, or seduced by false rep- 
resentations into resigning their liberty for a term 
of years, they had been but a few days at sea when 
they rose in open mutiny which culminated in the 
murder of the captain, and the enforced desertion 





gravest questions of modern times: she under- 


of the vessel by the crew. Ignorant of navigation 





and knowing only that a north-westerly course 
would enable them to reach the China coast, the 
ringleaders ran the vessel into a small port, said to 
be the resort of pirates, where a portion of the 
coolies escaped on shore. Information of the oc- 
currence had, however, reached the French Consul 
at Canton, and that gentleman with commendable 
promptitude immediately started in a gunboat to 
search for the vessel, and fortunately discovered 
her with a considerable number of the mutineers 
yet on board. He immediately instituted a thor- 
ough investigation into the case, and this brought 
to light the existence of a gang of Chinese desper- 
adoes who had been in the habit of enlisting them- 
selves in the barracoons in various capacities, such 
as carpenter, interpreter, cook, pilot, ete., and 
when at sea concocting a mutiny, which their rep- 
resentations induced the ignorant coolies, many of 
whom were smarting under the injustice of the 
recruiting crimps, to join. In all cases these 
scoundrels had managed to secure their own safe- 
ty, having meanwhile fleeced their unfortunate 
dupes of all they possessed, besides robbing the 
ship of every article of value sufficiently portable 
to carry off. It came out that the “coolie agents” 
had enlisted a certain number of those captured by 
the French Consul over and over again; that de- 
spite the fact of several vessels in which they had 
sailed having disappeared, or come to untimely 
ends, the crimps had re-enlisted them without 
inquiry. It is satisfactory to know that ninety- 
six of these scoundrels have been captured, and 
that the French naval commander has expressed 
an intention he is sure to carry out, of hanging ev- 
ery individual against whom complicity in the 
fearful crimes of murder, arson, and robbery, 
which have distinguished the local annals of the 
past few years, can be proved. 

Satisfactory as the breaking up of this nefarious 
gang may be, it is yet more desirable that the sys- 
tem which permits their operations should be put 
anend to. The traffic is carried on under the of- 
ficial sanction of the Portuguese authorities, and 
the Chinese have distinctly refused to enter into 
any convention, such as obtains between them and 
other nations, including the United States, author- 
izing such traffic at or from Macao. The nominal 
flag of the vessel conveying such coolies is of 
course immaterial, though it is much to be wished 
that the Treaty Powers generally would imitate 
the example of Russia (and, we believe, Prussia,) 
in forbidding the use of their flags to any vessels 
engaged in the infamous trade. That Portugal, 
insignificant as she is, should treat the menaces of 
China with contempt, is but natural, but she 
would scarcely dare treat the united remonstran- 
ces of the civilized world in like manner. Every 
two or three years a “reform” in her coolie emi- 
gration system is announced with much ceremony, 
and a month afterward things fall into the old 
track. Her undernaid and half-bred officials at 
Macao are too venal, and the Chinese “middle- 
men” too lavish in their bribes to permit reform 
to be successful. It must be abolition and purity, 
or continuance and shameless corription. Let 
those who rejoice in the manumission of the Afri- 
can know that the Asiatic occupies a position but 
little superior to that of his dark-skinned brother 
a few years since. A crusade against the Macao 
coolie traffic would deserve the earnest support of 
every honest man. While we condemn the atroci- 
ties of the Tientsing murderers, let us not shut our 
eyes to the fact that a civilized European power 
maintains a system of trade in human flesh, as de- 
grading and injurious to foreign prestige in China, 
as it is inhuman and dishonest in its practical 
working. 





A PHENOMENON IN JEWRY. 


F the many religious journals which we are 

called, in the way of professional duty, to 
examine, those attract us most, for obvious rea- 
sons, which emanate from dénominational sources 
the least familiar. And of this latter class, again, 
among the most interesting and suggestive, are 
the Jewish papers; partly from their intrinsic 
ability, and partly from the pleasure experienced 
in the fact itself, that this people, for so many 
centuries subjected to all manner of indignity, are 
in this day and country the equals of all others 
before the law, and in possession of all the usual 
channels of public intercourse, to vindicate their 
opinions and their customs before the world. We 
are not often, however, treated to so decided a 
sensation as the one encountered in a recent num- 
ber of the Hebrew Leader, in the form of a letter 
from a certain “Rabbi of Boston,” who gives a 
glowing account of the “ Conversion of a Chris- 
tian Clergyman” of that city. 

The “Rabbi” indulges in a little preliminary 
exultation over this indication of an unsuspected 
capacity in Judaism to make proselytes, even in 
the nineteenth century. He ventures also upon 
a slight reflection on the Christian’s “ God, whose 
whole existence did not reach forty years, and 
who ended his short life in a most ignominious 
manner.” The former demonstration is natural, 
and not unbecoming; but the latter strikes us as 
unnecessary and injudicious. For, waiving the 
vital question whether the duration of the life of 
Jesus may be justly measured by the number of 
his days on earth, it certainly does not appear 
that the brevity of his mortal career, or the man- 
ner of his taking off, was any more a reproach to 
the Galilean martyr, than it was a credit to the 
Rabbi’s ancestors. But to the narrative. 

Living in Boston, the very center of light and 


liberty, the Rabbi rejoices to find that almost all 

the people with whom he comes into intimate the- 

ological communion, are “in heart and soul Jews” 

—which is good for Boston ; only we imagine that 

had he been a Bramin or a Parsee, he would have 

hadasimilarexperience. But one incident has filled 

him with unwonted pride. Ona recent Sabbath, 

as he was about to leave the synagogue after the 

service, “an elderly and very noble-looking man” 

presented himself, and professed to be anxious for 
conversation on the subject of Judaism. In the 

interviews which ensued, this inquirer developes 

into a sort of black swan. He was a minister of 

the English Church, a rector in Nova Scotia. He 

was “not only a gentleman, but a sound theolo- 

logian ;” he was “a very accomplished speaker ;” 
and the Rabbi’s children, who were present ata 
subsequent interview, said that “his intonation 

was exactly like that of Edwin Booth.” But, con- 
tinues the narrator, “he spoke in the most glow- 

ing terms about Jews and Judaism, so that I was 
really surprised to hear a Christian minister ex- 

pressing himself so. In the course of our conver- 
sation his young friend [a pupil] remarked, that 
he was present at the Confirmation which I per- 
formed several months ago in my synagogue, and 
that he, as well as the rest of the audience, was 
edified by the whole act; but the blessings which 
I conferred upon the candidates for confirmation, 
made a particular impression upon him. Imagine 
now my surprise and perplexity, when, at the men- 
tion of this detail, the Episcopalian rector bowed 
down his venerable head, which God has adorned 
with the crown of an old and virtuous life, and 
requested me to bless him also in the name of the 
Holy God of Israel, as I had blessed the candi- 
dates for confirmation.” After some natural and 
becoming hesitation on the ground of his inferi- 
ority in “age, knowledge, and position,” the Rabbi 
accedes to the request. “I blessed the good man 
in the presence of his former pupil and my family, 
and invoked God’s blessing upén him with my 
full heart and wish ‘that he may be blessed by 
God,’ the source and spender of all blessings. But 
I am far from being able to describe the emotion 
which this act produced. There sat the truly 
pious man for some moments motionless, his head 
Jeaned on his right hand, while large tears rolled 
from his eyes. After he had overcome his mental 
emotions, he thanked me most heartily for my 
blessing, and assured me that he felt now happier 
than he had ever been, having obtained the bless- 
ing of a Jewish Doctor, and that he would never 
forget this day, for he considered it the happiest 
of his whole life. That I and all those who were 
present at this so singular act were deeply moved 
to tears, [need not say. I must confess that I 
admired the good and modest man, and kissed 
him very heartily, considering this a seal to my 
sincere blessing; for such a disinterested and 
true conversion, united with such humility, is, 
at least to me, something never heard of before.” 


It would seem to require a heart of stone to sit 
down in cold comment upon a transaction so mo- 
mentous and so touching. And yet, we can hardly 
refrain from asking whether the “conversion” 
claimed here was anything more than the sen- 
timental and rather weak desire expressed above, 
for a benediction at the hands of so reverend a 
personage as “a Jewish Doctor.” A very pretty 
story is told of the present Pope, that, when a 
young.lady at one of his receptions hesitated to 
kneel with the rest as he passed, he said, with a 
benignant smile, “ You will not object to receive 
an old man’s blessing ?”—which brought her to her 
knees at once. Perhaps the “ conversion” of the 
pious and picturesque rector at Boston was after 
this pattern. 


For to say the truth, we are at fault here. That 
a Jew, with all his pride of ancestry, the rigor of 
his education, the bitterness of his not unreason- 
able prejudices, yea, and from the very fervor of 
his piety, should feel the evidences of Christianity 
insufficient to draw him away from the religion of 
his fathers, is quite conceivable. But what a 
Christian should find in Judaism to be converted 
to—unless he has first come to the conclusion that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a vile impostor, his early 
disciples knaves or fools, the thousands of cotem- 
porary believers in Jerusalem deluded fanatics, and 
the world-wide civilization that has crystallized 
around that sacred Name and that system of doc- 
trine, a mighty sham—surpasses our power of 
surmise. All that is venerable and trustworthy 
in the old religion belongs to Christianity as well, | 
which claims, besides, the spiritual realization of 
the ancient promise, the fulfillment of the prophe- 
cy, and the merging of the significant type in 
the more glorious antitype. By a criterion not 
unfamiliar to’ the Hebrew mind,—that which 
‘bases filial relation upon spiritual 'likenéss—the 
Christian claims to be the true son of Abraham. 
It is hard to understand, then, how any man, not 
born into the material Israel, should desire to be 
admitted to it, unless a constitutional tendency to 
archeology, and a distrust of the world’s progress 
for the last two thousand years, have inspired him 
with a fancy for retrogression. We do not believe 
our Israelite friends are hopeful—probably they 
are not even desirous—of accessions from the 
Gentile quarter. ‘The perpetuity of Judaism must 
rest on the multiplication of the tribe; a propa- 
gandism less intellectual than that of the pulpit, 
the platform, or the press. 








Acapemic Morarity.—The facts in the recent 
trouble at West Point, involving the first class in 





a body, seem to have been briefly these: Three 
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cadets in the fourth class were concerned in a de- 
liberate falsehood to the authorities ; whereupon 
the members of the first or senior class, with only 
one voluntary exception, visited the offenders by 
night and sent them oft with a warning not to re- 
turn. This piece of lynch-law has been severely 
denounced by the press; but the defense of the 
class is noticeable. They say that falsehood was 
becoming a crying evil in the Academy; that it 
was not effectually reached by official means, as 
expelled cadets were uniformly restored through 
political influence; and that only by summary 
measures On the part of the cadets themselves 
could the mischief be checked. 

Whatever blame may be given to the lawlessness 
of the proceeding,—and it is in that aspect that it 
is most open to censure, for there seems to have 
neen nothing which could justly be called cruelty, 
—we think it is to be regarded in a very different 
light from ordinary college “hazing,” with which 
there seems to be some tendency to confound it. 
It seems to us to have been a rough expression of 
a sentiment in itself vital to moral soundness in 
any academic community. So far as our knowl- 
edge of American colleges goes, they foster no 
worse evil than the habit of lying to instructors. 
We could name one college, hardly second to any 
in prominence, where the state of morals in this 
point is utterly disgraceful; where false excuses 
and stolen help in recitations are so common that 
hardly any stigma attaches to them among the 
students as a body; and a first-rate standing as a 
“good fellow” is not in the least degree injured by 
almost daily falsehoods of this kind. We think 
such a state of things is at least quite as mischiev- 
ous as the prevalence of any form of dissipation 
or vice. We had supposed that West Point was 
in this respect an honorable exception ; and if, as 
we gather from the present case, a once high 
standard has been deteriorating, we should judge 
even such shagp attempts at its restoration with 
considerable lenity. The fault of deception is one 
which instructors, under the best circumstances, 
are comparatively powerless to reach, and the help 
must lie in the public sentiment of the students. 
We dislike lawless violence, but we dislike false- 
hood more. 








THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


DARKER situation or prospect than that of 
unhappy France it would be hard to imag- 
ine. As her misfortunes from without culminate 
in utter prostration and the threat of heavy con- 
ditions of peaee, her internal malady of feverish 
folly seems reaching its height. Gambetta’s 
course is showing him utterly unworthy of a 
leader’s position in sucha crisis. On the one hand, 
he still continues his exhortations to a continued 
resistance, which would now be simple madness. 
At the same time he proves false to all true Re- 
publicanism, by attempting to exclude from the 
Constituent Assembly the officials of the late em- 
pire and the representatives of the house of Or- 
leans. Such an attempt to constrain the popular 
willis an act of gross usurpation, and more than 
confirms all the suspicions roused by the previous 
refusal of the Provisional Government to submit 
their authority to a popular verdict. Itis to be 
hoped, and we think may safely be assumed, that 
the action of Favre and his supporters, or if neces- 
sary the interposition of the Germans, will secure 
to the people the right to elect whatever represen- 
tatives they may wish. There ought to be at 
least the guarantee which a perfectly.free election 
implies, that the government to be set up shall 
have a stable foundation. 

What form that government will assume it 
seems impossible now to conjecture. Nor can we 
look with special hope or sympathy upon any of 
therival elements. The empire sapped the moral 
tone and physical strength of the nation, and 
snapped like a rotten reed in the hour of trial ; 
and to restore this worn out and discarded thing, 
would seem like accepting all the suffering and 
disgrace of the past as a benefit, and placing its 
most prominent author where he could repeat the 
mischief at his leisure. A “Republic” does not 
sound so well as it did before the foremost “ Re- 
publican ” leaders showed themselves as greedy 
to snatch and retain power as any Napoleon or 
Bourbon. “ Constitutional monarchy,” of which 
an Orleans prince would be the representative, 
really demands as much as does a Republic the 
qualities of self-control and wisdom in the people. 
Indeed, such a time as this brings to the surface 
the great truth too often overlooked, that no form 
of government has any saving power, apart from 
the character of the people themselves. In the 
degraded peasantry and inflammable city popula- 
tions of France there seems to be no decent maté- 
rial on which to base a popular government. Cri- 
ses like the present have often brought forward 
strong men capable of governing those who could 
not govern themselves. But the man forthe hour 
has not appeared in France. We look with anxi- 
ety to the new Constituent Assembly, earnestly 
hoping that the great emergency may develop 
there a patriotism and moderation which will se- 
cure to the distracted country some opportunity 
to build herself up from within on a surer founda- 
tion than heretofore. 

We have no comment to make on the rumored 
terms proposed by the Germans, because only ru- 
mor vouches for them. As reported, they could 
only be construed as a thorough and effective 
scheme for so crushing France under territorial 
weakness and enormous debt as to absolutely for- 





bid aggressive war for a long series of years. 
Whatever worldly wisdoin there might be in such 
a course, its moral aspect as dealing most unmer- 
cifully with a nation already overwhelmed by dis- 
aster, would we think occasion general and strong 
disapprobation. We do not yet believe that 
such extreme measures will be brought forward, 
but it is hardly to be expected that Germany will 
not push her hard-won advantage with a heavy 
hand. 





A Bayarp To THE RescuE.—The New York 
Herald of Monday has a column “ cut all round” 
on the religious papers, which it charges with 
the somewhat inconsistent faults of tameness and 
scurrility. The Christian Union does not fare 
very well in the Herald’s estimate, but as it is the 
former, rather than the latter, of the above-men- 
tioned qualities which is imputed to it, we must 
try to console ourselves with remembering the 
peculiar standard by which our mentor judges. 
The Herald’s idea of a journal sufficiently piquant 
and spicy, is like the honest Teuton’s opinion of 
lager: “Too moosh prandy,” said he, “is too 
moosh ; but too moosh lager is shust enough.” 

Meanwhile there are some things which our 
reckless cotemporary slings around, in his charac- 
teristic way, which are certainly worthy to be 
considered and laid to heart. These be none the 
less salutary, because bitter, words: “Our religious 
papers show that there is a lack of warmth, en- 
thusiasm, of a will and a determination to carry 
out the natural mission of the religious press. 
Instead of preaching peace and good will, they 
defile their brethren of the press by bandying op- 
probrious epithets; instead of advocating moral- 
ity, they publish advertisements of a questionable 
purity ; instead of being the mentors of a posi- 
tively correct and healthy religious sentiment, 
they are too apt to squabble about paltry tempo- 
ral aftairs, and thus leave the high and noble 
principles of a sublime Christianity to be scattered 
to the winds. In short, they ‘swap’ dollars for 
souls, and think they are doing a handsome thing 
by the exchange.” 

The article, in conclusion, congratulates the 
religious world that the New York Herald has 
taken up the business of “fighting old Beelzebub,” 
and propagating Christianity. A good thing for 
Christianity, and hard on Beelzebub; for we have 
the highest authority for believing that “ a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 





“ WHENCE, WHERE, AND WHITHER.” —A Spirit- 
ualist writes to a favorite organ of his school that 
the work Spiritualists have before them is— 

To enthuse all humanity with a new religious devotion 

to “all truth, lead where it may:’’ and, if the truth be not 
known, to its discovery; and if the way to discover it be 
also unknown, then to the discovery of the way. To the 
discovery of the discovery of the discovery they devote 
themselves; and thus will the hierophantic souls sail down 
the picturesque vistas of protoplasm to the shore of the an- 
agogies. 
To sail down a vista, and especially such vistas as 
those of the protoplasm, may be a greatly pleas- 
anter and smoother thing, than to accompany 
Christian upon his toilsome pilgrimage ; but then 
how are we to do it? Evidently after the discovery 
of the discovery of the discovery, the “hiero- 
phantic soul” has still another discovery before it. 
If only the soul could then “ discover” its own 
foolishness!—In the whole range of spiritualistic 
books, the above quoted passage strikes us as the 
supreme effort of imbecility. And yet these people 
discard the Bible because its utterances are too 
dark even to their illuminated understandings ! 





THe RepusBiicaAN Court.—The Providence 
which decreed that great rivers should always 
run past large cities, has likewise seen fit to plant 
in the human breast a tendency to believe all 
printed statements; which tendency is supple- 
mented by an unbounded faith on the part of cer- 
tain editors, that any and all matter which they 
may publish will be accepted as true by the gen- 
eral public. We are aware of no more potent 
examples of this than are found in the “Society” 
column in some of our journals. It certainly does 
seem fair to suppose that particular descriptions 
of dresses and of individuals are at least founded 
on fact; but we happen to know that in some 
cases at least the details are wholly drawn from 
the “inner consciousness” of the reporter. The 
latest case of this sort is found in the follow- 
ing paragraph, which we clip, changing the names, 
from a weekly journal whose authority on such 
matters is regarded as unimpeachable. 

FIrzJONES AND ST. COURTNEY.—Miss Juliette Fitzjones 
was married on. the.fifth instant to Mr. Eugene St. Court- 
ney, the ceremony being performed by the Rev. Dr. Dun- 
dreary, at the Blankque Street Presbyterian Church. The 
relatives and friends of the two families assembled in large 
numbers, and the church was crowded to its best seating 
capacity. Among the fashionable audience we noticed the 
wives and daughters of many of our prominent citizens. 
The ushers performed their duties admirably, the music 
was excellent, and the wedding one of the most notable of 
the season. The usual reception was held after the wedding. 
Miss Fitzjones was elegantly attired in white satin and point 
lace, and the toilets of many of the bridesmaids and many 
of the invited guests corresponded in elegance. 

The facts in the case are, that the wedding was 
attended only by the nearest relatives of the bride 
and groom, fourteen in number, all told. There 
were no ushers nor bridesmaids, nor was there 
any reception. Moreover, the bride wore a travel- 
ing dr and the newly-married couple went 
directly from the church to the cars, and departed 





very quietly. Prior to their return, the same in- 
defatigable journal announced that— 


Eugene St. Courtney and wife, née Juliette Fitzjones, have 
returned from an extensive tour, and are residing up town. 


This is only one out of several instances which 
we have known, and presumably the bulk of the 
fashionable intelligence is equally untrustworthy. 
Far be it from us to advocate an improvement in 
this respect, for the less truth there is in these 
paragraphs the sooner shall we be rid of the 
would-be aristocratic class which makes this sort 
of thing pay. 





UNCHARITABLENESS THAT PAssETH UNDER- 
STANDING.—The Medical Museum at Washington, 
an institution under Government control, has 
made some very remarkable discoveries in the 
microscopic investigation of vital tissues. The 
results of these experiments have been photo- 
graphed, and copies have been very widely dis- 
tributed not only throughout the United States, 
but among the scientific societies of the old world. 
European microscopists have confessed that in 
some respects America has beaten them on their 
own ground. Now it is very pleasing to know 
that,in a direction so profitable to medical science 
our national record is so highly creditable. But it 
is not so pleasant to learn that a great body of 
physicians in the country is purposely cut off 
from the benefit of these discoveries. No home- 
opathic college, or hospital, or other institution, 
can secure copies either by money or favor. So 
far, indeed, has this exclusion gone, that, as we 
are credibly informed, a New York microscopist 
of confessed eminence, who has been repeatedly 
employed by the Museum in making prepara- 
tions, and who was the constant recipient ef the 
official reports, found himself lately cut off from 
the lists, and on applying for the reason, -dis- 
covered that his crime was his membership of a 
non-orthodox school of medicine! We candidly 
confess our inability to discover an adequate ex- 
planation of this conduct. Besides the Medical 
Museum, Government has an Agricultural De- 
partment. Now, in scientific agriculture, there 
are men that believe that a marl top-dressing is 
everything, and there are others who fight for 
sub-soil plowing. There are the guano school 
and the superphosphate school. But what would 
farmers think if they found themselves shut off 
from the Agricultural Reports because their pet 
crotchets ran counter to those of the Department? 
The logic applies equally to our National Medical 
Museum. And if the reply comes that home- 
opathists are quacks and impostors, we would sim- 
ply answer that this is an additional reason for 
giving them the full benefit of scientific progress. 





The publication of a new weekly journal is an- 
nounced, under the title of The Golden Age, to be 
edited by Mr. Theodore Tilton, who having re- 
tired from the Independent and Brooklyn Daily 
Union, will devote his editorial labors wholly to 
the new periodical. It will be “ devoted to the free 
discussion of all living questions in Church, State, 
Society, Literature, Art, and Moral Reform.” 








FROM GERMANY. 


HALLE, Jan., 1871. 
O use the phrase of a Prussian legislator, 
which has now become historical, the Germans 
have “taken the stream of time by the forelock”’; 
and it seems probable that they will have united 
their own land long before they have dismembered 
France. 

It is a rule faithfully inculcated upon the youth- 
ful teamster, that if he wishes to find his unruly 
horse standing at the post where he leaves him, he 
must give him a loose halter. This “loose halter” 
principle has been adopted in the linking of the 
German States into an empire. The result is like 
that which dissatisfied boarders complain of in their 
landlady’s tea. It is too weak for a German em- 
pire, and too strong for aPrussian kingdom. There 
is too much “ Particularism” for Herr X; too much 
Prussianism for Herr Y; and too much of both for 
Herr Z. Of the two flags which have been hung out 
at the news of victory, the claims of neither have 
been fully met. 

The history of the black-red-golden flag, is identi- 
fied with an ideal Germany which would be more a 
republic than an empire. It was first flung to the 
breeze in 1817, by the students who represented 
“Young Germany.” The revolutionary proceed- 
ings of the Reformation-festival on the Wartburg, 
and the murder of Kotzebue by Sand, caused the 
flag to disappear in the general reiiction against the 
progressives. It did not reippear till 1848, when it 
spoke in the same revolutionary tones as at first. 
Exiled again by the retiction, it became, in 1866, the 
bond which united the German allies against Prus- 
sia, once more appealing to an ideal against the 
practical tendencies of Prussia. Lately, it has come 
forth on another venture, as a link between Prussia 
and her allies, although without legal authorization. 
But it must now be withdrawn till—no one knows 
when. The ideal has not yet been reached. 

On the other hand, the black-white-red flag of the 
North German Confederation does not express the 
real state of affairs. It is the black-white flag of 
Prussia, with the red added to represent the subor- 
dinate principalities which are under the lead of 
Prussia. In the new Confederation, however, the 
banner of this kingdom is not spread in such a 
motherly, protecting way over all; for some insist 
on their right to speak for themselves. As a con- 
sequence, the Empire is not greeted by the thun- 
ders of applause which had been expected. In 
Prussia even, there seems to be no extraordinary 
enthusiasm over the title of Kaiser now added to 
the royal Prussian name. “King was enough for 
us. We don’t need anything more. We gain noth- 


} for a neighboring city where they spent a few days | ing, and may lose in the end.” 





There are discussions whether it shall be “‘ Kaiser- 
lich-Kéniglich,” or Kéniglich-Kaiserlich” ; but all 
are agreed that Prussia has not swallowed up the 
rest of Germany as completely as many wished. » 
And so, though the overture was long and excit- 
ing; though the expectations of the audience were 
strained to the utmost; when the curtain rises, a 
very prosaic, somewhat loose-jointed and not alto- 
gether symmetrical object is discovered on the 
stage ;—the ead rather small, the hands and feet 
too large, and the body too long for its thickness. 

In spite of all, however, there is no one who does 
not consider that a great deal has been gained. 
Every one feels that through the events of the last 
few months the future of Germany has been 
molded, while ali are prouder of their birth-place 
because of the tendency toward union. And even 
those who call it a ‘ Fiirstenbund,” and who think 
the voice of the people ought to have been more dis- 
tinctly heard in the decision of a question affecting 
them so nearly,—even these look forward with more 
hopefulness than they were able to do last Spring. 
So that, although in Prussia the enthusiam is very 
faint, and in the other states quite moderate, there 
is stilla general contentment and a willingness to 
accept the work now accomplished as, under the 
circumstances, the best that could be hoped for. 
And the emperor, Barbarossa, sitting in the Kyff- 
hauser mountain, awaiting the coming of the Ger- 
man Empire—he, the often-implored, the much- 
abused of German peets—must either have grown 
deaf, or be sleeping his last sleep. For notwithstand- 
ing all the patriotic appeals of poetic aspirants, he 
utterly fails to come forth. The latest proposal 
from ‘‘ Kladderadatsch”’ is to the effect that as soon 
as he is aroused and appears upon the scene, 
Napoleon shall be put into his empty place, there 
to remain, until the French, of their own accord, 
shall restore him to the throne. 

As to Paris, those who know most, say the least. 
We all know that it ison the point of starvation, 
and that it is very foolish to dally in such a critical 
position. We have all believed for the last month 
that Paris was going to be bombarded *‘ to-morrow,”’ 
and except that a beginning has already been made, 
we might believe the same thing for a month to 
come. The gunners before the forts have received 
specific orders to have everything in readiness for 
an attack upon them, yet day after day goes by 
without the looked-for roar of cannon. 

To the French prisoner, a ‘change has come o’er 
the spirit of his dream*’ Until quite recently, the 
officers were allowed great freedom. They needed 
only to report themselves once a week, could attend 
theatres unrestricted, and even visit neighboring 
cities. But it has been discovered that the honor 
of these gentlemen is not of a very reliable charac- 
ter. After many disappearances, the authorities, 
becoming thoroughly alarmed at the report of con- 
spiracies and threatened tumults, have ordered all 
officers to report every day, have forbidden absence 
from the city, and have cut off many privileges 
which before robbed captivity of some of its mo- 
notony and gloom. They receive, however, every 
consideration which they could expect. 

The possession by your correspondent of a hat 
somewhat resembling that worn by Napoleon the 
First, and which, in this locality, is a “ Singular,” 
enables him to'tell, from personal experience, how 
the populace are in the habit of greeting a supposed 
French officer in citizen’s dress. In the city such a 
sight is a common afair, and they pass by with a 
whispered ‘“‘ Frenchy.”’ A walk into the neighbor- 
ing villages, however, brings new experiences. The 
handwerker, with his sweetheart by his side, chuckles 
aloud, and points you out to the fair one witha 
gesture which says—‘‘ He’s ours. We've got him 
and lots more such.”’ For the sake of beholding you, 
maidens, utterly regardless of their unfinished 
toilet, rush to the window and flatten their noses 
against the glass. Boys wait till you are past, and 
then give a yell and a shout after you, though 
never accompanied by brickbats. Children play- 
ing in the streets, run at the sight of you into the 
houses and the sheds, as if fearing a discharge from 
a mitrailleuse, and then creep quietly out again, 
and with their fingers in their mouths listen in dumb 
wonder to your accent-tinged question, ‘‘ How far 
off is the next village?’ Very little disrespect or 
open exultation, however, is manifested, though 
the German dogs, with an extra snarl and a sharp 
showing of the teeth, display their animosity. 

E. A. L., JR. 





(111 & 113 William st., New York, 
r Feb. 4, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union : 

“ A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” 


V YE had been lulled into the serene belief 

that not even the hypercritical world seri- 
ously object to Steele’s “‘ Fourteen Weeks” in the 
Sciences. But now comes Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, 
of Elmira, and arraigns his fellow-townsman, in 
your columns, for writing them. In fact, however, 
he has shown with what a glow of enthusiasm this 
author invests science for the young in criticising as 
“out of place,’ etc., some of the very features to 
which the works are indebted for their vast success. 
Not only fifty thousand volumes, as Mr. Beecher 
states, but nearly eighty thousand, have been sold 
during the short period since their publication—a 
record unparalleled in the history of scientific text- 
books. The jury’s verdict having therefore been 
thus rendered by the practical educators of the 
country, it is hardly fair to expect the court to 
listen, at this late day, to the ex-post facto argu- 
ment of counsel. : e 
Possibly the author may gratefully avail himself 
of some of these criticisms to revise phrases that 
might appear ambiguous even to eyes bent upon 
perversion; but in view of the great public need 
which the works, as they are, are so satisfactorily 
filling, we sincerely hope that Mr. Beecher will not 
insist upon the decree of.his last paragraph, that we 
should “ withdraw this set of books at once.” 
Respectfully yours, 

A. 8. Bagnes & Co, 

















The Household. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 

\V E have several times been requested to say 
a word about eamel’s-hair shawls, and have 

endeavored to arrive at as correct a kgowledge of 

the subject as a somewhat extended research 

through unwieldy encyclopedias and ponderous 

dictionaries could furnish. 

A rough fabric, called camelinum or cameletum, 
was manufactured from camel’s-hair in ancient 
times, and the Arabs still make carpets, tents and 
wearing apparel from it. The French use it in mak- 
ing hats, and the finest parts of the hair are sent 
from Smyrna, Constantinople, and Alexandria to 
manufacture the pencils used by artists. 
three qualities—the black, red and grey. The black 
is the best, the grey the least valuable. This is, we 
imagine, nearly the extent of any use to which the 
camel’s hair is put. 

The shawl spoken of as the camel’s-hair shawl, is 
the India or Cashmere shawl, made from the finest 
portions of the fleece of the Thibet goat. This ani- 
mal is found on the cold, dry, table lands of Thibet, 
fourteen or sixteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. This goat can be reared in many, other 
countries, but*the wool deteriorates as they descend 
from their native homes; and in the sultry plains 
of Hindostan it is scarcely more valuable than the 
hair of the greyhound. But far up among their 
snowy heights their fleece is long and silky, straight 
and white. It sometimes measures more than a foot 
and a half in length, falling in rich heavy masses 
from either side of the back. It is usually brown or 
grey, with golden or tawny tips. Some parts of it 
are white. These goats have been introduced into 
France and England, but their wool becomes coarse 
and harsh compared with that which grows high up 
amid the snows of the Thibet mountains. 

The Angora goat, like the Thibet goat, has a long 
flossy fleece, but instead of being straight it falls in 
beautiful silken ringlets. 

It is under the long fleece of the Thibet goat that 
the exceedingly soft materiali—too fine for hair, and 
too straight for wool—is found, which is used in the 
manufacture of the famous India or Cashmere 
shawls. It will probably be impossible to introduce 
the shaw! goat into France or England successfully. 
The genuine Thibet wool has been brought over fo 
England, from which the finest Paisley and E«in- 
burgh shawls have been made, and the English have 
had manufactories in Delhi and Lahore, employing 
native weavers from Cashmere to do the work, but 
all shawls made in these establishments lack the 
richness and delicacy of those made in Cashmere. 
They are coarse and deteriorated in comparison with 
the genuine article. It is impossible to account for 
this superiority. It is sometimes attributed to the 
peculiarity of the water in the vale of Cashmere, 
but most probably there may be found a variety of 
eauses. The fleece is brought from Thibet—a whole 
month’s journey to this valley—a region of most 
wonderful loveliness, anu here these celebrated 
shawls are made more perfect than on any other 
spot. The great mart for the wool of which shawls 
are made is Kilghet, twenty days’ journey from the 
northern boundaries of Cashmere. When received 
the wool is separated with the greatest care, fiber 
from fiber, the choicest being set apart for the most 
valuable shawls. There are two kinds of wool—the 
white, which can be easily dyed, and the brown, 
grey or ashen color. The latter not being easily 
changed, or improved by dyeing, is used in its natu- 
ral color. About two pounds of either are obtained 
from a single goat once a year. After the down has 
been separated from the hair with much care, it is 
washed many times in rice-starech. This process is 
considered very important, and it is to the peculiar 
quality of the waters of this valley that the inhabi- 
tants attribute the unrivaled fineness and richness 
of the fabrics that are manufactured there. After 
the wool is thus washed and cleansed, it is then dyed 
and given to the women to spin, One half the 
weight is lost by these various manipulations before 
itis woven. The yarn is then given to the weavers 
by the merchant, who either secures a number of 
shops, where the men in his employ work for him, 
or he gives the yarn to overseers with full directions 
for the colors and patterns, and they manufacture 
the articie in their own house or huts, hiring the 
weavers themselves. The overseers earn from six to 
eight pence per day, and the weavers about three 
and a half pence. Four persons are often employe 
a whole year on one shawl. 


There are 


Carpets and counterpanes are made from the 
eoarse, long wool, which is rejected by the shawl 
manufacturers. The common inexpensive shawls 
are woven with along shuttle, but the finer ones are 
worked with a wooden needle. The Hindu weaver 
has no knowledge of mechanics, His tools are of 
the most simple kinds. He winds his thread on a 
distaff, sets up an oblong frame or loom, and then 
begins his work with this wooden needle. Of course 
his mode of working is very slow and tedious; but, 
thus farno machinery has been invented that can give 
such fine fabrics as those made in this simple man- 
ner by hand in the rude huts of the Hindu. For 
every color they use a separate needle, and the 
more colors the higher the price. Not more than a 
quarter of an inch can be made by three or four per- 
sons in'a day. Many of the most valuable shawls 
are made in separate pieces, in different looms, and 
each piece, when finished, so skillfully joined as to 
tax the most expert to point out the places where 
they are united. They divide the work in order to 
hasten the completion of the shawl, to protect it 
from insects, which might injure it if the work were 
protracted. Some of the best shawls would occupy 
three years, if made entire. The pattern is woven 
on worked in on the wrong side, and if a new de- 
sign, or very intricate, the overseer stands by con- 
stantly with the pattern before him to direct every 
step. Both sides of a real Cashmere should be alike, 


i sive as it has been, from many causes. 
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| although in the wearing, one side is called the rough 


side. 

The work in the Vale of Cashmere is not as exten- 
The Janissa- 
ries dressed much in shawls; and their destruction, 
the loss of royalty in Cabul, and the ruined finances 
of Lucknow, are some of the causes of the decreased 
demand for this elegant article. Under the Mogul 
Emperors, Cashmere found employment for thirty 
thousand shawl] looms. During the reign of the 
Affghan kings there were not more than eighteen 
thousand in use. At present not over six thousand 
are employed. In part, this great decrease may result 
from the sale of the English imitations among the 
Asiatic people. At first the pretty patterns and 
brilliant colors were attractive, but lacking the soft- 
and warmth the genuine article, they 
soon lost favor and are now much neglected. The 
tax levied by native princes before the shawls are 
shipped for France and England is enormous, and is 
increased with every step. There is a duty on the 
wool as it is gathered on the mountains of Thibet, a 
duty off cleaning, washing and spinning, a duty on 
dyeing, on the sales and importation to Cashmere, 
on the thread, on the fabric while yet in the loom— 
fees to brokers and assessors, the duties from Kilghet 
to Cashmere, from Cashmere to Amritsir, from Am- 
ritsir to Bombay, and while at Bombay, and the 
insurance—all this before the “far fetched and dear 
bought” luxury is landed in England. 

We are indebted to MceCullock’s Commercial Dic- 


ness of 


tionary, Appleton’s Cyclopedia, and the Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica, very largely for such informa- 
tion as we have been able to collect. 

RECEIPTS. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKES.—One quart of buckwheat 
flour, mix with lukewarm water, rather thicker 
than you will wish it wAen ready to bake. A cup of 
Graham meal added is, we think, an improvement; 
stir in half a cup of family yeast, or half a penny’s 
worth of bakers’, and a teaspoonful of salt; mix in 
an earthen bowl, or a large earthen pitcher; the 
latter is the most convenient as the batter can be 
poured from the lip of the pitcher more neatly than 
it can be dipped out of a bowl; set it where it will 
keep warm all night. The batter should be made 
early in the evening, as it takes fully ten hours in 
winter to rise; when ready to bake in the morning 
beat half a teaspoonful of soda into a greatspoonful 
of molasses and stir into the batter, adding also 
enough lukewarm water to make it thin enough to 
fry ; bake quick ; the thinner the cakes can be baked 
the better they will be. 

APPLE SNow.—Stew some fine flavored sour 
apples tender, sweeten to taste, strain them through 
a fine wire sieve, and break into one pint of strained 
apple the white of an eg¢; whisk the apple and egg 
very briskly, till quite stiff, and it will be as white 
as snow; eaten witha nice boiled custard it makes a 
very desirable desert. 

Season with a very little nutmeg and cinnamon, 
add ua little butter, and buke in good pustry ; und 
you will have a very good apple pie. 





SPICERY AND BALSAMS.—Concluded. 


The article of commerce known to us as galbanum 
has an unpleasant smell; and from this circumstance 
one would naturally enough wonder how it would 
be allowed to enter into any preparation whtre 
fragrance was a chief object. But it is said that 
this offensive resin has the quality of enhancing the 
sweetness ef perfumes, and helpmg them to retain 
their properties longer. It is also highly inflam- 
mable, and for this reason, as well as that special 
virtue of its strong odor, it may have a beneficial 
effect on the sweet-smelling ingredients used in 
incense. : 

The best known of all the component parts of the 
sacred incense in frankincense ; called by distine- 
tion frank, because it so freely, so gener®usly dif- 
fuses itself abroad. It has long been known to many 
nations, and by various names: as Libanum, Liba- 
noton, etc., and probably is what is really meant by 
the Olibanum, Myrobalanum, Labdanum and Lib- 
anum, which are met with in the accounts of 
balsams by ancient writers. There is, however, a 
resin described as Labdanum or Ladanum, not 
moist enough for fluid, and not brittle like frank- 
incense, which is very fragrant while burning. It 
is the product of the gum-cistus, and is obtained in 
avery curious manner—namely, during the hottest 
part of the Cay a kind of rake to which are attached 
thongs of untanned 
the shrubs, and the moist resin, somewhat like 
turpentine, sticks to the leather, and is afterward 
carefully re.aoved and put up for market. What- 
ever other resembiance there may be between these 
two substances, the true frankincense 
being hard, brittle and lustrous. 

These exudations from trees are know as gums, 
resins, and gum-resins—the gums being soluble in 
water, the resing requiring alcohol to dissolve them, 
and the gum-resins partaking of the nature of both. 
They are friable or otherwise, in proportion to the 
quantity of oil contained in them. Myrrh is a gum- 
resin, frankincense one of the dry resins. 

The frankincense formerly used in Palestine, came 
from the mountains of Arabia, where the tree grows 
wild. But the best kind is from Hindostan ; it is 
found also on some of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. The finest is that which comes from moun- 
tains. When perfectly pure, it is white; but as all 
these valuable resins and gums are much adul- 
terated in their repeated transfers for the market, 
it is difficult to procure it in its pure state. Frank- 
incense and myrrh are alike in being so friable that 
they are easily reduced to powder. The odor arising 
from frankincense, while burning, is so peculiarly 
sweet and penetrating, that it is a most suitable 
offering at the sacrifice ; and both pagan and 
Christian nations have long been aceustomed to its 
use, 

In the luxuriant similes of the song of Solomon, 
we have ‘‘a cluster of camphire;’’ but we can hardly 
take it as literally meaning what we know under 
that name. On the contrary, it is probable that 


differs in 





the Henna is meant—a word familiar enough to | 
us, from our knowledge of the custom so universal | 
among Kastern women, of staining their nails and | 
finger-tips witha brilliant pigment obtained from 

its leaves. It is very extensively cultivated all over | 
the East, on account of this famous dye, which is | 
of such a vivid color that the fingers dipped in it 

are likened to branches of coral. It is a thorny 

shrub, bearing clusters of elegant white flowers of 

most exquisite scent. It is mentioned among those 

desirable growths of the gardens of Jericho, in her 

prosperous days, when she was called the * City of 

alms.” 

Another of the “ pleasant fruits” spoken of by 
the royal poet, in the delectable group of his gar- 
den was saffron ; ‘‘ camphire with spikenard, spike- 
nard and saffron.”’ We might believe it to be a 
more delicious blossom than any known to us as 
saffron, coming from the far off Eastern paradise 
of sweets, whence were brought of their 
choicest plants ; for we may be sure that the royal 
prodigal would levy tribute 
fruitage or flower from 


sonie 


on every precious 


lands near aud far, which 
could be wooed to live in the country over which he 
held sway. The Queen of Sheba brought him rare 
plants among her many gifts, say ancient writers; 
and in his time choice exotics grew in the gardens of 
the cities he took most pride in, of which no 
trace now exists. But we need no conjecture of 
any peculiarity about the saffron of his pleasure- 
grounds ; for the identical flower known to us has 
such desirable properties that it is used very ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of perfumery. It is of 
much value in France for that purpose, and has 
never lost its importance among the Orientals. In 
Cashntere there are wonderful beds of it. 

Among the trees which once grew at Jericho was 
that producing the famous opobalsam, concerning 
whose power such fabulous stories are told. <A dif- 
ferent balsam balm is still well known in that 
region, under the various names Balm of Gilead, of 
Judea, of Jericho, of Syria; being a healing salve 
from the nuts of the common thorn, zukkum, ob- 
tained by braying them in a mortar, and then 
boiling in water, separating the oil as it rises to the 
surface, This the monks and native Arabs sell, re- 
commending it as highly medicinal. 

But far superior to 


or 


this, and of almost super- 
natural healing power, was the opobalsam or balm 
of Mecca. From out a great deal of fable, one 
gleans a few grains of truth concerning it; and it 
appears to be certain that in Arabia Felix there 
grows the amarys opobalsamum, the boast of that 
land, because there and there only can it be found. 
This tree, or more properly shrub, which bears the 
most costly and most fragrant of all the gum- 
resins, belongs to the aspen family. The flowers 
are in clusters, white, and very fragrant ; the leaves 
also are fragrant; and it bears little egg-shaped 
berries, having a nut at the heart. An incision 
being made into the bark at the time of the most 
vigorous circulation of the sap, asticky juice exudes 
in small quantities. It is asserted that not more 
than sixty drops can be obtained in a day. Its 
wealth seems to be wrung out most grudgingly 
from this most precious of trees. A scant gathering 
can be had from the gummy coating of the flower- 
buds, but at the utmost, the coveted balsam can 
only be obtained sparingly—it is therefore always 
scaree and is adulterated before it leaves the hands 
of the merchants. It contains resin and volatile oil; 
in consequence of the nature of the oil its perfume 
is diminished by exposure. The substance resem- 
bles soft wax, and is stringy and glutinous, so that 
it can be drawn into fibres. To the taste itis hot 
and acrid, in color like a citron, and it has an in- 
describably delicious subtle odor like lemon or citron 
intensified. 

Of its properties marvelous accounts were an- 
ciently given. One credulous old writer asserts that 
it grew only in Hindostan and in a certain field in 
Egypt; and that it would bear fruit in no other 
place ; and would bear it under no conditions unless 
cultivated by Christians. It would never do to 
touch iron to the wood, for that would destroy its 





leather, is drawn swiftly over | 


virtues ; but the incisions must be made with instru- 
ments fashioned from flint or bone. He calls the 
wood, Enochbalse ; the fruit, Abibissam; and the 
| gum, Guybalse, by which he evidently means the 
opobalsaim, and in the midst of much absurdity has 
a few facts. This bali which he calls the true balm 
and which he describes as one of the softer resins 
he says is often counterfeited by turpentine and 

yax into which is put enough of the genuine to 
perfume it. ‘Or,’ he says, “ some distil cloves of 
| gilofre and spikenard of Spain, and other smelling 
spices,”’ and sell them for balm. The real article is 
very clear, he adds, “of citron color and strong 
smell; if it be thick, or red, or black, it is a counter- 
feit.””. And he goes on to mention several ways for 
testing it ; if it be good, it will cause milk to curdle; 
it will drop heavily to the bottom on being placed 
in a vessel of water; it will almost burn the flesh, 
if laid on the palm of the hand, and the hand held 
to the sun. 


“In the Vale of Hebron,” says the same author, 
“is afield where men draw out of the earth a thing 
they call cambylle, which they eat instead of spice, 
and which they carry to sell. And as fast as they 
take it out, the hole is filled again ; but what the 
‘*thing’’ is, no man knows. 

Those old traditions are not wholly mythical. 
There was certainly balm, something of great 
efficacy, costliness and rarity. Who shall say that 
this was not meant by the mollifying ointment by 
which Isaiah symbolizes the healing power of Christ, 
and the anointing with eye-salve spoken of by John 
| in Revelation ? 

Another fragrant production, precious for its 
scarcity and the sacred use which was once made of 
it, is the spikenard. It grows only in Hindostan on 
the dry mountains of the Himalaya range. Simply 
| a grass,in some places covering acres of ground, 
| but exquisitely sweet, diffusing its delightful per- 
| fume as the feet crush itin walking. It was known in 
| the time of Solomon, possibly a root of it may have 
been brought to him and may have lived, under 








artificial conditions, in the royal conservatories, 


It is not easy to ascertain in what form the oint- 
ment, as used by Mary, could have been obtained: 
But we know that it was of great value, for it came 
from that far land, transported over the long route 
by camels. The It was 
“very costly.””. Probably by some process of dis- 
would be well known to the per- 
fume-loving people of Hindostan, the expressed 
fragrance of it was condensed in that carefully 
sealed vase of alabaster. For we are told that when 
she opened it, the house was filled with the odor. 
It seems to have diffused itself like smoke, in a 
subtle and pervasive mist as it were, of most 
delicious sweetness. The most delicate volatile oil 
alone could have possessed such properties. It is 
set and sanctified evermore, in that it was 
acceptable to our Redeemer. KIRKLAND. 


price was cnormous. 
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THE SENTENCED BEE. 
[Leplanation.—When 1! was a child roaming about the 
meadows of New England, there wasa species of bee, known 
as the White-faced Bumble (more properly Humble) Bee, 
which frequented the catnip and sage, but which I do not 
remember to have seen upon the more delicate flowers. The 
busy little fellow had no sting, from which fact the chil 
dren would astonish those of their companions ignorant of 
the circumstance, by capturing him with the bare hand. 
The object of the following verses is to show how he lost 
his weapon, and became a Pale-Faced and Humble Bee.] 

rT \ HE Bumble Bee had roamed all day, 
[ O’er field and meadow, blithe and gay ; 

Skimming the flowery hillside over 

Romping amid the blushing clover: 

Had lingered in the lily’s bell, 

And kissed the cowslip in the dell; 

His wanton deeds ’twere sad to tell: 

He wooed the violet, honey-lipped, 

Deserting when its joys were sipped: 

Flattered the rese cheek’s ruby hue, 

But rudely stung it ere he flew. 

He sported with the blossom’s heart, 

And left it then to droop and smart: 

He chose the smiling buttercup 

A golden board from which to sup 

But when the spoiler’s feast was o’er, 

It hung its head to smile no more. 

Thus trifled he with each sweet flpwer, 

From dewy morn till sunset hour; 

And now that twilight time had come, 

He hied him to his distant home— 

His home upon the mossy ledge, 

Close by the shadowy forest’s edge. 

Swift winging to this snug abode, 

A moment at its gate he stood; 

Glanced upward to the evening sky 

‘Twas blue and clear as maiden’s eye. 

With such a pledge of weather fair; 

And such a sultry summer air, 

*T were best to lodge outside the bower, 

And dream away the midnight hour. 
But ere he laid him down to rest, 

He-loosed his dainty, golden vest,— 
Undid the band about his throat, - 

And laid aside his shining coat ; 

That magic coat, with winged tail, 
Bright glittering with its plates of mail : 
Drew from each foot the tiny shoe, 
Drank off a draught of cooling dew, 

Then gently laid his body down 

On silk from out the thistle’s crown, 
And covered ‘neath a leaf of clover, 

He went to sleep, the weary rover. 

He did not spend a moment’s time, 

In sighing o’er his day of crime; 

He told no bead—no prayer he said— 
But, all unblesséd, went to bed ; 

And while the ravished flowers wept, 

Their spoiler lay and sweetly slept: 
And lying fast in Sleep’s embrace, 

The midnight hour drew on apace. 

” ~ * a * 

Oh drowsy Bee! didst thou but know 
What spells are working for thy woe; 
How sudden fear would chill thy heart, 
And cause thee from thy couch to start, 
With coward haste to flee away, 

Until the breaking of the day ! 

But slumber now in dreams secure, 
Soon shalt thou waxe, thou evil doer. 

* + * + 

The woodtick’s clock was striking twelve! 
Uprousing many a forest elve; 

Each springing from his hidden nook, 
His swift way toward the trysting took. 
Their Queen, within her sacred bower, 
Had heard the sounding of the hour, 
..nd stood, with fair, outstretching hand 
"'o greet her court, and give command. 

The crown which o’er her forehead shone 
A wee flower on the smilax grown. 

The sceptre which she held in air, 

A stylus from the fuschia rare. 

“ Welcome, my merry subjects all! 
Thrice welcome to our nightly ball! 
Gambol and dance upon the lawn, 

Till skies are flushed with coming dawn. 
But ere we spread our fairy feast, ° 
Go to the west—fly to the east— 

Seek out our sisters fair—the Flowers— 
And bid them join their sports with ours. 
Entreat the lily, pure and white, 

To lend her presence here to-night. 
Search tor sweet violet of the dell, 

And say we love her, trie and well. 

Ask the wild rose, with blushing face, 
To hither come, our board to grace ; 
Tell every blossom, pure and fair, 

Our rout to join, our feast to share.” 


Swift sped each sprite, on airy wing, 
His sovereign’s loving words to bring: 
But quick returnéd to the court, 
With troubled look &nd sad report : 
Each hoped-for guest had sent a tear, 
But could not lend her presence there. 
And then the story soon was told 
Of all the wrongs that robber bold 
Had, through the summer daylight hours, 
Inflicted on the gentle flowors ; 
How rose and lily had been soiled, 
The violet of her sweets despoiled, 
And now in grief and anguish lay, 
Sighing their wounded lives away. 
* + 4 + * 
The Fairy Queen rose on her throne, 
The tender smile her face had flown; 
No sound the moment’s silence broke, 
Till in a trembling voice she spoke. 

* Kneel down! each knight within our band, 
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And raise toward heaven your loyal hand, 
Fill from these tears each crystal cup, 
And pledge me, as you drink them up, 
This very night your Queen shall see 
Prompt vengeance on the wanton Bee.” 


On bended knee—hands raised to Heaven 
The tears were quatfed—the oath was given. 
Then springing up, each valiant Fay 
Prepared for war without delay ; 

Sought by the starbeam’s silvery glance 
His polished shield and pointed lance, 
And helmeted his tiny head, 

With shell the lady-bug had shed; 

Till, at the waving of her wand, 

The Queen together called her band; 
And, guided by the fire-fiy’s lamp, 

Set forth to seek the robber’s camp. 

* * * * * 

It was a winsome sight, T ween, 

And one by mortal seldom seen, 

That mimic host of Fay and Sprite, 
Hasting along that summer’s night, 

With noiseless step and silenced song, 
Seeking redress for Flowers’ wrong. 


The Bee’s bivouac ere long they reached, 
And found him, still in slumber stretched. 
Their mystic ring around him traced; 
With cunning skill their sentries placed ; 
Then bade the trumpeter draw near, 
And sound asummons, loud and clear. 
The Fairy herald raised his horn 

A bugle made from hollowed thorn 

A single blast the stillness broke! 

‘From careless dreams the Bee awoke! 
Woke! ere the sudden note had died, 

To find his foes on every side ; 

Swift sprang, his winged mail to don 
Alas! the magic coat was gone. 

A glance the arméd train toward, 
Showed it was held by triple guard. 

He turned to seek his cottage door, 

But sturdy Elf-knights stood before ; 
Then drew his sword with desperate hand, 
*Twas shorter than his foeman’s brand. 
With fearful eye he looked around— 

No pass from out that circle found— 

No change for succor could he see, 

The trembling, coward, captive Bee. 


Then standing forth in regal mien, 

With haughty gesture, spake the Queen: 
O, traitor, false to many a flower! 

Thou spoiler bold of many a bower! 

We come to judge thee for the woes 
Heaped on the lily and the rose. 

Thou stol’st the sweetness from their heart, 
And wounded with thy venomed dart ; 
EB’en now they droop, well nigh to death, 
Since thou hast fed upon their breath. 

For crimes like these, wrought by thy hand, 
We hold thee prisoner to our band. 

No heart have we to take thy blood— 
Ours is a race of kindly mood. 

But sister Flowers we must secure 

From treacherous arts and faithless wooer. 
This is the cause in which we come, 

So hearken to our words of doom: 

No more thy lips shall taste the bliss, 
Which lies in rose or lily kiss; 

Henceforth thy heart shall never know 
The sweets which in their bosoms grow. 
Thou shalt not trespass on the bowers 

Of any of the gentle tlowers ; 

But thy companionship must find 

Among the coarser, ruder kind ; 

And since thy blade such woes doth wield, 
Thy sword, Sir Knight, to us must yield. 
Give up to us its poisoned stings, 

Or lose for aye thy mail and wings.” 


A deathly pallor blanched his cheek, 

But not not a sentence did he speak ; 

His bloodless lips refused a word; 

With trembling hand he gave his sword. 

Just then the cock announced the dawn! 

The Fay-Queen and her train were gone. 

But left, without the mystic bound, 

The winged coat upon the ground. 

* +” * +. om 

Next day, how sadly changed was he, 

That robbing, captured, sentenced Bee! 

Slow winging now the meadows o’er, 

He dared not glance at tender flower ; 

Condemned to seek his daily food 

From catnip, sage, and thistle rude. 

The first of a new race was he, 

The Stingless, White-faced, Humble-Bee. 
**CLARE.”’ 





WHAT A CLOUD TOLD ME. 
BY MRS. E. VALE BLAKE. 


| HAVE a great many friends among the young 

folks; one of them, named Jenny, is very fond 
of watching the clouds. One day she and little 
Edith had been gazing for a long time at the beau- 
tiful, white, fleecy shapes of beauty which were 
quietly floating through the deep blue sky. 

“See!” said Jenny, ‘is not that a beautiful one?” 

‘That one that looks like an angel?” said Edith; 
“*see! there is its head looking between two others, 
and now look! the wings are growing. Oh! I do 
wish it would stay.”’ 

* But,” said Jenny, who was very philosophical 
for a little girl, ‘‘ you know clouds never stay long; 
our angel will change into something else soon.” 

“But perhaps this is a real angel,” said Edith, 
whose eyes always seemed full of dreams and vis- 
ions; ‘‘how do we know but that the angels really 
look down on us out of the clouds, they are so pure 
and white, and soft looking, as if we could rest on 
them, and float away to heaven so easily if we could 
only reach them.”’ 

* Heaven and the clouds are like that star that we 
sang about the other day,’’ said Jenny, ‘‘‘ Thou art 
so near and yet so far;’ when I was in the country 
last summer, and I sat under the old cherry tree, 
watching the clouds as we do now, some of them 
seemed so near the top of the hill over the river, 
that you would almost think you could reach them 
if you climbed up there, but you_know they are 
ever and ever so far away.” 

“* Yes, I know,” replied Edith, sadly, “and see! 
the angel is gone.” 

‘“* Of course it’s gone. I told you it wouldn’t stay,” 
said Jenny. 

Edith kept looking, as if she hoped it would come 
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| back again. And as I felt sure that such a beautiful 
| Vision would not re-appear that day, for the wind 
was changing, and the clonds rolling fast together 
in great heaping masses, I called the children to me, 
| and asked them if they would like to know where 
the clouds were born, and how they lived, and died, 
and grew up again. 

“QO yes! tell us about the clouds, they are so 
lovely,” both exclaimed in a breath. 

“Well, then, you must know thatthe cloudsareold 
friends of mine, and they have told me many of 
their secrets. True,-I did not hear them speak as I 
hear you, but there are many ways of talking with 
clouds, and waves, and trees, and sunsets, without 
| words; and this is part of what the cloud told me: 





THE CLOUD’S STORY. 


“*T was born in the Valley of Cashmere, away off 
in India, in the place where roses grow so freely, and 
| nightingales sing so sweetly, that- one might almost 
think it would do for Heaven, it is such a beautiful 
| place ; it was very warm weather when I was born; 
| 1 think, by the way, that none of our family ever 
came to life when it was very cold. The sun was 
|shining very brightly over the flowers sprinkled 
| With dew, and over the river, which watered the 
valley, and over all the land on which a great rain 
| had fallen a few days before ; and when the bright 
| sun touched the dew upon the flowers, it left the 
| petals of the roses, and the green leaves, and the 
blades of grass, and began slowly to rise into the 
sky ; and the little dew-drops changed into light 
vapor that they might rise the more easily, and 
drew towards each other in the air, forming a little 
fleck of white cloud—it was my heart which they 
were making ; and I began to feel life. I was very 
small but I was alive, and presently the sun drew 
up more vapor from the green earth and the beauti- 
ful river, and added to my shape, and I began to 
feel quite big and strong and able to go alone. But I 
felt lonely, for I could see no brothers and sisters,’ ”’ 
“Tt was not like the clouds then, which we saw to- 
day,” said Jenny, “for oh! there were so many; we 
tried to count them, but they got mixed up so we 
couldn't; and then when we saw the angel we for- 
got how many we had counted.”’ 

* Well,” said I, ** my cloud was not alone long, as 
you shall hear : 

*** Presently,’ said the little cloud, ‘I looked about 
me, and I saw some other small specks, of which 
many were like me when I was an infant, and they 
began to grow very fast, and first one grew big and 
then another, till af at last there was a great family 
of us, all floating about in the pleasant sky and 
looking down on the beautiful earth. At last there 
were more brothers and sisters than I could count, 
and as to names, we could not pretend to give each 
one a name, so we only named them in groups, ac- 
cording as they happened to stand together. But I 
will not tell you these, for I think you would forget 
them, and if you are very curious to know, you can 
look in your big brother’s ‘ Physical Geography ’ 
and find out.’ ”’ 

** Well, what did these clouds do?” asked Edith; 
** just stay there, or did they go away ?”’ 

“Have patience,” said I, “you can’t have the 
whole story in a minute.” 

‘“** The first thing,’ said the cloud, ‘which we re- 
solved on among ourselves was to go on a journey, 
but before starting, as the eldest, | was called on to 
tell who was our father and mother, for though 
there was such a large family of children there was 
no father-cloud or any mother-cloud to be seen s 
this would seem very hard to you earth-children, 
but it did not sadden us, for we knew that we had a 
father and mother, though they were not clouds 
like us.’ ”’ 

‘““What were they, then?’ broke in Jenny. 
I know; I can guess.’’ 

** Guess then,”’ said I, ‘‘ if you are so sure.”’ 

“Why, the Sun was the father and the Earth was 
the mother; for didn’t the cloud say that the sun 
drew up the moisture from the earth, and that was 
what it was made of; and if the earth gave it, then 
the earth was the mother.”’ 


“O, 


‘* You are pretty good at guessing,’’ I replied; ‘‘so 
now you shall hear what a frolic the clouds went 
on.”’ 

“*A gentle, easterly wind sprang up,’ said the 
cloud, ‘ just as I had finished telling my younger 
brothers and sisters of our parentage, and away we 
all floated off over Persia and Turkey, till we reached 
the shore of the Mediterranean Sea—we had kept so 
high up in the air that we had never once struck a 
mountain top, nor had we met with any trouble; 
we had stopped a little on the way sometimes to 
rest, and now and then the younger brothers would 
play at leap-frog, going over one another just as you 
have seen earth-boys do, and the girls would have a 
little dance among themselves, but there was no 
quarreling ; and in our passage we had seen many 
beautiful and pleasant things, and some very sad and 
cruel ones too, but we passed so swiftly over Asia, 
that we did not take much time to notice what was 
going on in the earth. We wanted to get over tothe 
new world that we had heard of, and we had yeta 
great way to travel.’ 

“* But,’ said I, ‘did you not meet with head winds 
or enemies of any kind ?” 

“<*T was just going to tell you that as we ap- 
proached the north of Africa a fearful wind called 
a Simoon drove us to the north, and as we were all 
rushing along in the greatest haste to escape its hot 
breath we encountered a tremendous army of great 
black clouds from the north-west ; they came down 
upon us like heavy artillery on foot-soldiers in a 
battle, and soon we lost sight of our father, the sun, 
and a fearful darkness came over us, and a tremend- 
ous noise like the rolling of thousands of chariots, 
which filled my heart with terror. We could not 
get away, but fight for our lives we must. Soon the 
battle began ; the thunder rolled and the lightnings 
flashed, and my brothers and sisters disappeared in 
the darkness, and the drenching rain fell all about 
us, and little hope of life was left; but after awhile 
my heart was cheered by a streak of light which I 
knew came from my father, and as he marched ma- 
jestically on, the big black clouds which had so 





scattered by fright. 





frightened us, very wisely began to retreat, and 
putting out their lightnings and silencing their mut- 
tering thunders, fled away to some distant part of 
the heavens, and left us to call our rojl-list and see 
who had been slain and who were missing. There 
had been sad havoc [ thought in our ranks, but as 
our Father approached, one by one of the brothers 
and sisters reappeared, and I really believe we had 
not suffered any loss or injury except having been 
But not wishing to go through 
such a fearful ordeal again, I ventured to address 
my august father with the inquiry why he had al- 
lowed us innocent children to be attacked in this 
way, when we had done nothing to deserve it.’ 

*** You foolish ones!’ he exclaimed, ‘if you were 
not so very young and ignorant you would know 
that there were two good reasons for what you have 
been compelled to undergo. In the first place that 
malicious simoon had poisoned the air, and I was 
afraid you would all be sick unless it was purified 
by a thunder-storm, and then again you must learn 
to use your strength in martial contests with the 
the elements of the air, or else you will never be 
strong or good for anything, but will be baby-clouds 
for ever, just tumbling about, amusing yourselves, 
without gaining strength or doing good to anything 
or anybody in the world.’ 

‘** This set me thinking,’ said the’ cloud; ‘and I 
resolved to find out what I was made for, but I felt 
ashamed to ask any more questions just then, but 
determined to watch and see what there was for me 
todo. As yet I had only learned to be beautiful; 
that was of some use [ thought, because if there 
were eyes to look at me, they would derive pleasure 
from gazing at my form, and observing the purity 
of my costume and the grace and fleetness of my 
movements; but though beauty was a good, [ be- 
gan to suspect that there might be something bet- 
ter.’ ” 

To be Continued. 





WHAT PHILIP DID ONE DAY. 


( NE morning after breakfast, Philip—tiny 
f Philip—came to me with his coaxing manner, 
and wondered, he said, if I'd take him to my office 
with me to see the magnificent circus come into 
town. 

So the wee fellow took big, big steps, to match 
my very littlest, and got to the office just in time to 
see the grand sight. 

We saw the giant elephant, and the baby elephant, 
and the King Lion—and tigers looking very fierce— 
and monkeys looking very funny. 

When the grand cavalcade had passed, shining 
like stars in the sun, and dancing with music, little 
Philip got down from his seat in the window and 
said: 

**Now, Papa, I'll go, thank you !”’ 

‘Very well, Phil, my boy, everybody’s foliowed 
the elephant; so, as the street’s very quiet, youll 
not be afraid, will you?” 

“No, sir, ** ’'m not afraid of nothing,” said Philip, 
stoutly. 

Up the street went my little Tom Thumb, and I 
watched him till he had turned the corner ;—for 
he’s such a mite, and only seven years old; and then 
I went to business, work that would make a body’s 
head ache, almost. 

When dinner time came I went home, but Philip 
didn’t meet me at the gate; so I thought I’d pretend 
to be sorry to him that he didn’t expect me so soon. 
I stole into my study and got a book to read, and 
when the dinner bell rang I went out to the dining- 
room. 

‘*Where’s Philip?’ asked his mamma, the first 
thing. 

““Where’s Philip?’ asked I, wondering at her. 

“He went out with you, dear, and hasn’t come 
home.”’ Z 

I jumped up and got my hat and ran down the 
street to Aunt up the little rover. 

Running down the street, I met Mr. Stevens and 
told him hurriedly about my little boy. He looked 
startled for a moment, and, turning, walked with 
me while he talked. He said that Philip had met 
him in the morning, on his way home, I suppose, 
and said : 

“Good morning, Mr. Stevens! will you tell me, 
sir, where I can buy aticiet for the show?’ ‘‘ And 
the little man held up a two-cent-piece,’’ said Mr. 
Stevens. ‘“‘AndI told him,” he continued, ‘ that 
I supposed Mr. Parker could tell him.” 

We went at once to Mr. Parker’s book-store, and 
asked him about Philip. 

« He looked troubled also, and went with us while 
he told his story. How Phil had asked him for a 
ticket for the Show, and that iie had given him one 
of his own cards, and some candy for his two cents. 

“{[ did not trouble about the little fellow,” said 
Mr. Parker, ‘‘for he’d been in my store for your 
papers, times before.”’ : 

We went up to the Circus grounds and went into 
the Circus, and walked round everywhere, and 
asked many people, and had to go out again with- 
out seeing my boy. 

At last, as we were turning away from the grounds, 
we saw the child leaving one of the side-shows, and 
when he saw us, ran up tous and put his hand in 
mine. 

He did it so frankly that it took away all wish to 
whip the child for frightening us. 

“ Philip,’ I said, “‘do you know what you have 
done ?”’ 

““O, yes, papa, and if you’ll walk in, please, Pll 
tell you what a grand old gay of a time I’ve had, 
too. First, you know, when I showed the ticket to 
the Circus-man he looked at it asif it wasn’t good, 
but when he’d turned it over, I guess he found out 
his mistake—I guess he did—for he said very pom- 
pous: ‘“‘ Pass on, my man!’’ and so I did, of course, 
and walked round and saw elephants as big as 
houses, and snakes, and wild cats, and—monkeys, 
and lions, and hip—po—pota—mus, and lots of men 
took me up in their arms and showed me things— 
and I guess they knew me because you’re my 
father !’’ 

“Well?” 





“Well, you see, when I got tired I went out; but 
first T asked the ticket-man for my ticket again, for 
i wanted to go to the little shows, and he looked 
funny and gave it back, of course, and I went into 
all the side-shows.” 

“On your ticket?” asked Mr. Parker. 

“Yes, sir, but I only showed them the ticket and 
they let mein. O, the fat woman isn’t half as fat as 
her picture—and the skeleton man isn’t half as thin 
as his picture—and the little wild men are—real 
Jun!” 

“What! did you see them all ?” 

“QO, yes, and I’ve got my ticket to go again to- 
night—they say it’s a great deal better at night, 
papa.” 

“Til give you ten cents for your ticket,” said Mr. 
Parker, laughing. 

‘No, sir! it’s worth more’n that,” said little Phil; 
“why, I'll go in on it to-night.” 

“QO, no, Philip, I cannot allow that. You have 
been very bad to-day to frighten us so, and your 
mamina is at home crying about you now. “You 
cannot go again without asking me first,”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Phil, quietly, and turning round 
to Mr. Parker, he said: 

“Well, Mr. Parker, you can have my ticket fora 
quarter; it’s worth a quarter to go into the big 
show alone; and I got into all of ’em for it.” 

“Yes, I think it is worth a quarter,” said Mr. 
Parker, laughing, and handed the boy twenty-five 
cents, which the monkey actually thought just paid 
him for his ticket. 

‘And, father, won’t this buy me one of those 
fuuny monkeys? Indeed, papa, you must buy me 
one of those funny monkeys with this.” 

“And what would you do with a monkey, Piil, I 
wonder ?” 

“O, 1doso want to havea brother!” said the child, 
with tears in his eyes.— Western Rural. 





CHARLIE’S ACCOUNT. 
| I'TTLE CHARLES was at school, and though 
_4 just twelve years old, he was head of the class 
in arithmetic. His father had come home from his 
work, his mother was out that evening visiting a 
neighbor whose boy was very ill of inflammation of 
the lungs. Charles, sitting with his slate, on a stool 
near his father, said: 

‘* Now, do please give me an account, and you 
will see how soon I will do it ?”’ 

‘“* Well, I will,”’ his father replied. 

“ Are youready ? Arich lady once found lying at 
her door, one summer morning, a little baby wrap- 
ped in an old shawl. She could not find who laid it 
there; but she resolved to rear it, and gave it out to 
nurse, keeping an account of allit cost her. When 
the little baby had grown up a fine boy of twelve 
years of age, she wrote the accoun t thus: 

---. $300 


240 


A nurse for three years, at $100.......... 
Clothes for twelve years, at $20 
Food for twelve years, at $50 
Lodging for twelve years, at $25...... 
Teaching, books, etec.. for six years, $1 
Doctor and medicines, three times.......... 


$1,525 


** Now, tell me the sum of it.” 

Charles, after a little explanation, set to, and by 
multiplying, found out the figures marked opposite 
each article, and adding, found that the little baby 
had cost the lady $1,525. 

* How much money!” the boy exclaimed. 

“ Yes, it is indeed, Charles,”’ said the father. 
you think you could pay as much ?’”’ 

“Oh, no! I have just one half-crown grandpapa 
gave me.” 

“ Well, but, my boy, do you know you have to pay 
all that, and much more, to a kind lady ?” 

Charles stared. 

“Yes! Are you not just twelve years old; and 
what kind lady nursed you, clothed and taught 
you? I thought Charles forgot who did all this for 
him when he put on a sulky face this morning, and 
went so slowly on mamma’s errand to the baker !”’ 

The little face was bent downward and covered 
with blushes. 

‘* Let me see your account, Charles; there is some- 
thing more to put down. For twelve years mamma 
has loved you, watched over you, prayed for youl 
No money can tell how much that love and these 
prayers are worth! When you grow up you might 
pay the $1,525; but how will you pay mamma for 
her love ?”’ 

Charles’ eyes filled with tears. 

“*T will not behave so again! 
what I have cost her !” 

When mamma came home Charles showed her the 
account. 

She kissed him, and said, “Oh! if my Charlie 
grows up to be a good man, I shall be well paid for 
all.”"—Sunday School Star. 


“Do 


I can never pay 





PUZZLES. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in join but not in bind ; 
My second is in lame but{not in blind ; 
My third is insun but not in moon ; 
My fourth is in house but not in room: 
My fifth is in some but not in all; 
My sixth is in wind but not in squall; 
My seventh is in see but not in sight; 
My eighth is in lamp but not in light ; 
My ninth is in halter but not in bridle ; 
My whole is the shortest verse in the Bible. 
A TRANSPOSED AVIARY. 
. Chodfling. 6. Nocalf. 
2. Drugbinhimm. 7. Ogpine. 
3. Fingershik. 8 Panthas@ 
4. Giltrans. 9. Slowlaw. 
5. Hingelating. 10. Tripegard. 
ISOLA. 


LOTTIE, 


CHARADEsS. 
1. My first near my second lie. My whole is closely. 
2. In my first my second steps. My whole is found in shoes. 
LuLu. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2% 
Patriotic Enigma.—“I propose to move immediately upon 
your works.”’—Pvuss, IsoLA, R. P. MASON, Hart. 
Cross- Word Enigma.—Jehoshaphat.—Puss, HAT. 
Syncopations.—1. Dup(Ie. 2. E(y)rie. 3. Vio)ice. 
5. Alo(n)e.—2 and 5, IsoLaA, HAT. 
Charade.—Car-pet.—PUss, LOTTIE, IS0LA, R. P. MASON, HAT" 


4. Lama 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Feb. 12 (Sexagesima.) 
Wednesday, Feb. 15. 

. Virginia Conference....Mt. Hebron. 





Unked Brethren... 





CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Baptist ............-Salt Lick. MO.........000++- 32 members. .Jan. 14 
ditto wa Jan. 1 

Free Will.. 

Lutheran . e : 

Meth, Episc........Green Ridge, Kans 
— esceee South Boston, oe 
ditto :... Morrisonville, waa 

Pierce City. Mo.. 


CORNER STONES 3 LAID. 


Meth. Episc........ Latte Compton, R. a odeaas 
Presbyterian,......Clifton Station, Va. 


.30 members. ‘Jan. 15 
members. .—— — 
members. .—- — 

...50 members. .—— — 

veel es Jan. 15 

ditto mae Jan, 2 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


-.Lime Spring, Iowa.. 


tto. 
Christian 
ditto. 
Evang. Assc. 


0, 
Lutheran 
ditto. 


ée Ruchiana Ce ge 

o Cincinnati, lowa.. 

ditto. oe -Moccisan, th 

=. os -Lawrence City, Wy. 
.Holyoke, Mass...... 

.... West Bethesda, Pa... 
Homer, I 

.--Green Island, N. ¥ 
-Hastings, Minn.. 


ditt 
Presbyteriai. 


. Franklin, Tenn.. 
‘Otisfield, Me 
Tud’s Grove, Towa, capes _ oe on 
..Warsaw, Ct.. ° 
Berrien ch... 
‘Auroraville, Wis.. 
.Near Decatur, Ill.. 
Near Beaver Dam, Wi 


ditto. 25521).. Clymer Village, N. Y......- 





HOME NOTES. 
R. VINCENT, of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, has just returned from a somewhat 
lengthy southern tour. He thinks the union of the 
Southern witk the Northern Methodist Church will 
be impracticable for years to come. Great igno- 
rance prevails among the Freedmen. Sunday- 
schools are slighted. The most energetic steps are 
necessary to educate the colored population into an 
intelligent piety. 

— Among the Congregational ministers io or 
near Boston who maintain the old custom of wear- 
ing the gown in the pulpit, are the following: The 
Rev. Drs. Blagden and Manning, of the Old South; 
the Rev: James B. Miles, of the First Church, 
Charlestown; the Rev. J. H. Means, of Dorchester, 
and the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge. 


— Did Wesley endorse Swedenborg? The New 
Church Almanac for 1871 credits the apostle of 
Methodism with remarking, when news of Sweden- 
borg’s death was brought him, that ‘‘ We may now 
burn all our books of theology. God has sent usa 
teacher from heaven, and in the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg we may learn all that is necessary for us to 
know.” Per Contra, a writer in Zion’s Herald ad- 
duces passages in Wesley’s writings in which Swe- 
denborg is characterized as insane, “‘ but still there 
is something noble even in his ravings.’’ Where 
did the New Church Almanac get its information ? 


—‘“ A New Phase of the Woman Question ” has 
been opened out in a column-and-a-half editorial, 
by the Central Baptist, the fresh issue turning upon 
the fact that in marriage, individuals of different 
religious beliefs are frequently.mated. The editor 
gives instances where Baptist wives have been “ un- 
equally yoked” with Methodist or Presbyterian 
husbands, and maintains that ‘‘ woman ts oppressed. 
The wife, the mother, the daughter, the sister, feel 
keenly a certain kind of oppression which no social 
revolution can cure, though society may be in some 
measure responsible for its existence. Utter disre- 
gard for a woman’s religious rights, nay, positive 
interference with her spiritual relations, are wrongs 
of which society takes no account, if it does not 
even applaud them.’ Allowing that Baptist hus- 
bands are not less aggressive than those of other de- 
nominations, this statement of the western editor 
is not without food for reflection. 


— The American Sabbath Tract Society, organ- 
ized by the Seventh-Day Baptists, relies for funds 
upon the contribution by every member of the de- 
nomination,* young or old, of the earnings of one 
day. The system worked so well last year, that it 
will be put in practice again in 1871. 

— Johannes, the Greek Bishop of Alaska, after 
making a brief visit to what was formerly Russian 
America, will take up his permanent abode in San 
Franeisco. While awaiting a convenient opportu- 
nity for his northern tour, he devotes himself to 
preaching in English to a California congregation 
of thirty communicants. The sum of $30,000 has 
been appropriated by the Russian Government for 
building a missionary church in the California me- 
tropolis. 


— The Methodist Recorder not only argues 
strongly against the degree of D.D., and the prefix 
“Doctor,”’ but also proposes that the title ‘“‘ Rever- 
end” should be expungated from the ministerial 
cognomen. 


— The Advent Christian Times declares that it 
was a Baptist, and a correspondent of the Chicago 
Standard, who wrote from Niles, Michigan, in seem- 
ing fear of a pamphleteer who finds in the procla- 
mation of Papal infallibility a proof of the near 
presence of the Millennium. By this statement of 
facts we thus endeavor to satisfy the editor of the 
Times, an amiable gentleman who is “not startled 
by assurances of the end of the world at hand;”’ 
but whose confidence in that approaching event 
will doubtless be greatly strengthened by the 
promptitude of this correction. 


— In Philadelphia, aceording to the census re- 


turns, the Presbyterians are the wealthiest denomi- 
nation, their property being worth more than 


other Church. The Episopalians stand next in both 
respects. 


— There isa general revival of religion all over 
Southern Indiana. In Harrison, Dubois, Pike, 
Grange, Crawford, Spencer, and Warwick Counties, 
large accessions to the churches are reported. In 
Union City, Winchester, Farmland, and many small 
towns in Randolph County, very large additions 
have been made to the churches of different denom- 
inations, mainly the Methodists. In Centerville, 
county-seat of Wayne County, the Presbyterian 
church has been more than doubled, under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Muir. The Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian church, in the same place, has been largely in- 
creased. The Presbyterian church at Liberty, Union 
County, has also been largely blessed. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


rJAHE Cheney case takes front rank among the 
questions of the week. Something like eighteen 

months ago the Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, rector 
of an Episcopal church in Chicago, was arraigned 
before an Ecclesiastical Court in his diocese on a 
charge of violating his ordination vows. His special 
offense was the omission of the word “ regenerate” 
from the Baptismal Office of the Book of Common 
Prayer. In other words he denied that baptism 
was a regenerating ordinance, and it was alleged 
that he had carried his belief into the reading of the 
ritual. Bishop Whitehouse (High Church) had re- 
monstrated without avail. Hence the convening of 
a court with indictments on three counts, viz.: The 
violations of 

Ist. The Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

2d. His engagement to conform tothe doctrines 
and worship of the Church. 

3d, The solemn promise and vow made by him at 
his ordination, which bound him to minister the 
“doctrine and sacraments and the discipline of 
Christ as the Lord hath commanded and this Church 
hath received the same according to the command- 
Inents of God.” 


When the case came up, Mr. Cheney pleaded that 
the court had no right to adjudicate. On the second 
day, finding the trial still proceeding, he secured 
from the Superior Court of Chicago a writ of in- 
junction restraining the members of the court from 
further procedure. The grounds on which the writ 
was obtained were that an adverse verdict would 
deprive the rector of his salary and other privileges 
thereby affecting his property, and that the Bishop 
and the court were High Church while Mr. Cheney 
was Low Church and, therefore, likely to be un- 
justly dealt with. 

It will be apparent that the act of procuring an 
injunction involved a nice question of Ecclesiastical 
law. Have civil courts jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
causes and more particularly in the administration 
of Church disvipline? This 1s not the place for such 
a discussion, but is proper to note that it touches 
upon a point in which nearly all the great religious 
bodies of the country have an immediate interest. 
The issue was carried up to the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, and the bench has just given a careful de- 
cision through Judge Thornton. In dissolving the 
injunction, the learned Judge held that the salary 
which a rector receives depends upon his continued 
performance of the duties of rector, and the agree- 
ment of his vestry to pay it to him is a right which 
may for reasonable cause be suspended. The con- 
tract must be construed and enforced by reference 
to the Church canons which form part of it. The 
provisions of the State Constitution were also cited 
whieh guarantee the free exercise and enjoyment of 
religious profession and worship. This would seem 
to establish the broad rule that “freedom of re- 
ligious profession and worship cannot be maintained 
if the civil courts trench. upon the domains of the 
Church, construe its canoys and rules, dictate its 
discipline, and regulate its trials.”’, ‘‘ It is thus made 
clear,” says Judge Thornton, “that when juris- 
diction attaches, the judgment of the Church Court 
is conclusive as to purely ecclesiastical offenses, It 
shall be equally conclusive upon doubtful and tech- 
nical questions, involving criticism of the canons, 
even though they might comprise jurisdictional 
facts.” 

Immediately upon the publication of this decision 
a second Ecclesiastical Court was called, the first 
session taking place Feb. 1. Up to this moment the 
trial, so far as reported by telegraph, makes very 
slow progress. A great difficulty seems to be en 
countered in finding witnesses who will testify to 
the omission of ‘‘ regenerate ”’ in the service as con- 
ducted by Mr. Cheney. 





Western Churches are a great deal more liberal 
than is generally supposed. The Chicago Advance 
thinks that in proportion to their means the societies 
of the West contribute ‘at least twice and probably 
four times as much ”’ as those of the East. It instan- 
ces the First Congregational Church of Chicago as 
an illustration: ‘*The total membership is now 770 
(of whom about 70 are absentees), the net gain during 
the year being 83, of whom 30 were received by pro- 
fession. During the year 1870 they finished and dedi- 
cated anew and costly house of worship, and for 
the first five months of the year, the pastor was 
abroad for his health. In these circumstances the 
contributions of the congregation to current ex- 
penses were $15,000; to benevolent objects, $23,000; 
and to the church edifice $69,000, making a total of 
cash payments during 1870, of $107,000! This shows 
an average of over $150 per resident member! 
Pledges were given besides (in negotiable notes) for 
$45,400, making cash and pledges during the year, of 
this one church, to the amount of $153,000! Yet 
there are churches in Boston, Hartford and New 
Haven, in each of which are two or three men in 
the ‘broad aisle’ who could buy out this entire 
Chicago church, which has scarcely three men in it 
who would be called wealthy in those cities, and the 
mass of whose members certainly have done little 
more for the past year in their business than pay 





$4,000,000. They also furnish more sittings than any 


their current family expenses.” 


The Christians, and the Christian Union body— 
two small religious organizations scattered through 
the United States, of which accurate statistics are 
not easily attainable—are meditating an intimate 
consolidation. The basis of union is as follows: 
“First, That the Christian Publishing Association 
at Dayton, Ohio, unite its interests with the Christ- 
ian Union Printing and Publishing Association at 
Columbus, Ohio. Second, That the Christian Union 
ministers report their names, and Christian Union 
churches report their names and statistics to the 
clerks of Christian Conferences within whose 
bounds they are located, and they send representa- 
tives to the next session of said Conferences, and be 
received without further application. Third, That 
the united association be called ‘“‘The Union Chris- 
tian Printing and Publishing Association,’ and the 
united paper be called The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
and Christian Witness ; that our Conferences change 
their names By incorporating the word union, (and 
that the name of this Convention be ‘ The American 
Union Christian Convention’), and may Heaven con- 
summate and bless the union.” 


From Mississippi we have received the Annual 
Message of the Governor. It contains some import- 
ant religious statistics which we collate below : 


CHURCHES. 

1866. 1867. 
339 343 
102 134 

PREACHERS. 
505 528 
125 165 

MARRIAGES. 
3129 2829 2546 2655 
3679 = BHR4 2802 3584 

PER CENT, OF MARRIAGES TO POPULATION. 
White - 1.43 1.64 1.49 1.34 1.40 1.16 
Colored 0.23 1.53 1.47 1.17 1.49 1.43 
The progress which the table indicates in respect 
to the marriage ceremony among the enfranchised 
class is very marked, and generally the freedman 
appears to be asserting his manhood most hopefully. 


1865. 1868. 
349 


ii 


1869. 
373 
194 


1870. 


354 
262 


White 
Colored 


White 


531 
Colored 


201 


548 


235 


563 
283 


| OER 2708 


2204 
Colored 


3427 


Among floating and anonymous statistics we 
find a table professing to indicate the combined cir- 
culation of the respective organs of seven represen- 
tative religious bodies, together with the proportion 
of copies to membership. Subjoined are the figures, 
which must stand on their own merits: 

Methodist metmeget oa or one to each 1. . men 

Baptist 5,000 


* o 


+ 


Preaby' terian. 4 
Roman Catholic . 190,000 
Congregational . 130,000 
1 al . 65,000 * 

burch South 60,000 el 


Prope espe 
apipeei 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE Irish Episcopal Church became formally 
disestablished on the first day of the new year. 
The Church of England thereby lost two bishops, 
Lord Auckland and the venerable Bishop of Chiches- 
ter. Irish Bishops will no longer sit in the House of 
Lords, nor will Irish clergymen have other rights 
than those that inhere te private citizenship. The 
new voluntary Church suffers no diminution in ad- 
herents and very slightly in revenues. What the 
English papers most fear as consequent on discon- 
nection, is some change in the formularies which 
may destroy the identity of the spiritual union now 
existing between the English and Irish bodies. In 
this connection, Mr. Beresford Hope has written what 
the John Bull calls ‘‘a timely letter,’’ to the Lord 
Primate of All Ireland. Its purpose is to urge great 
conservatism if not strict non-interference in the 
proposed changes of the Liturgy. It will be remem- 
bered that during the last Autumnal Convocation a 
resolution was passed creating a commission whose 
duty was to be to examine the Prayer Book in refer- 
ence to such passages as serve as a text in the “in- 
troduction and spread of novel doctrines and prac- 
tices opposed to the principles of our Reformed 
Church.” This was meant as a blow to Ritualism. 
But Mr. Hope, and the Saturday Review with him, 
claim that any revision will be likely to result in 
grave injury. Says the latter organ: 
Will, for example, the omission from the Baptismal Sery- 
ice of the words which appear to assert the unconditional 
regeneration of baptized infants be an alteration involving 
or implying a change in doctrine? Most certainly, says the 
Hifh Churchman, it will be such an alteration, since it will 
bea virtual repudiation of a doctrine held by the whole 
Catholic Church. Not at all, says the Low Churchman, it 
will be merely the exgision of a few misunderstood phrases 
which have hitherto seemed to make the Reformed Church 
contradict an essential article in that body of Protestant 
truth which she exists to maintain and propagate. So again 
with the words in the Ordination Service and the Service 
for the Visitation of the Sick which seem to give the priest 
the power of absolution. The question whether the Com- 
mittee are authorized by the terms of their appointment to 
propose the omission of these passages must be decided by 
the view taken of the position of the Christian ministry in 
the Anglican Communion. The Low Churchman denies that 
there is any proper priesthood in the Reformed Church, and 
consequently he is quite consistent when he affirms that 
anything in the Prayer-Book which seems to recognize its 
existence is merely an accidental inconsistency which may 
be removed without affecting doctrine. But to the High 
Churchman it is of the last importance to maintain that the 
Reformation made no break in the legitimate succession of 
validly ordained priests, and he will therefore assert with 
equal consistency that any alteration which tends to ob- 
scure or contradict this great truth involves a serious inter- 
ference with the doctrine of the Prayer-Book. The same 
reasoning might be applied to every matter upon which the 
Committee will have to pronounce. 
In England, continues the Review, ‘The High 
Churchman, the Broad Churchman, all wish to see 
the Prayer Book modified in some respects, but any 
two of them will almost always be found opposed 
to the particular modifications desired by the third.” 
Will these counterbalances work in Ireland, or may 
not there rather be developed three distinct and 
separate schisms? Such a tendency seems shaping 
itself into action on this side of the water, and in 
many respects Ireland shows a deciding willingness 
to become Americanized. 





Whether Ritualism in any case would prove a 
seriously disturbing element in the Irish Episcopal 
Church is a question which depends somewhat upon 
race characteristics. The American [rishman cer- 





tainly has a fondness for a high-flavored ceremonial. 





But does the same fact hold in the old country? A 
correspondent of the London Christian World who 
has been traveling in the Emerald Isle, writes thus: 


It would do people good—people who are nursed in the 
hotbed of wealthy and fashionable life—to see Roman Cath- 
olic worship in Ireland, It has little of the gorzeous ritual 
and solemn music which for them have such charms. Even 
incense is almost unknown. Iam not speaking of the great 
cities, such as Dublin and Cork, but of the country districts, 
where the priest performs his service in a rude style, almost 
ludicrous to one familiar with the great cathedrals of Bel- 
gium and France and Italy. I was at one such service lately. 
The hour was nine; the day was intensely cold, and the 
wind whistled through the rafters'of the chapel in which 
we assembled ina way which would have justified a consid- 
erable amount of absenteeism. Yet there were four or five 
hundred present, chiefly workingmen and small farmers. 
The walls were naked, the seats were a few benches laid on 
pieces of granite brought in from the neighboring hills, the 
floor was the bare earth. We had very little of the dim re- 
ligious light. Even the burly old priest who officiated took 
off his great coachman’s coat, in which he had wrapped up 
his sacred person at the altar, inthe presence of the people. 
The essential requisites for the celebration of Mass were of 
the simplest character. After mass the priest came round 
and made collection. He went with the plate to every one, 
and every one seemed to take a pride in giving. “If you 
have not silver, give copper,” said he; and for the smallest 
mite a good-natured “ Thank you” was returned. The con- 
sequence was the priest returned to the altar with an am- 
ple plateful; and then there was a short sermon, simple, 
such as Protestants could find no fault with—asking men, 
in the name of Christ, to lead better lives in future than in 
the past. 

This may be poverty, but again it may come from 
a relish for simple forms. Atall events this feeling 
isimplanted deeply in the Irish Presbyterians, a most 
powerful body in the Northern provinces. It is 
strong with the Irish Quakers, a highly influential, 
though not a numerous body in the Island. It ani- 
mates the Wesleyans, who are the most advancing 
religious denomination,—counting, despite emigra- 
tion, not less than 174 ministers, and 20,286 communi- 
cants. Meanwhile the spirit of Archbishop Whately 
still rests over the Episcopal body, and the eminent 
simplicity of his life, as well as his constant revolt 
from an overburdened ceremonial, very naturally 
still bears fruit. 





Wales bids fair to succeed Ireland as the battle- 
field of Disestablishment. Heretofore it has been a 
war rather from without than within; but recently 
an attempt has been made to carry the agitation 
into Welsh households. The party of reform cites 
the statistical inquiry of Mr. Hugh Owen, by which 
it appeared that out of a population of nearly half a 
million there were only 22,600 Church people. This 
would be scarcely more than one in nineteen. The 
highest general aver‘age is probably that of one to 
nine orten. The church edifices themselves have 
sittings for only one sixth of the present worship- 
ing population. In the British Quarterly for Jan- 
uary there is a profound article in which the whole 
subject is carefully treated. ‘‘The Church,” we are 
told, ‘is not only not national, but it is anti- 
national; 4nd the whole policy of its rulers for the 
last one hundred and fifty years has been inspired 
by a prejudice as stupid as it was mean, against the 
Welsh nationality and language. At present, of the 
small remnant of the population which still remains 
within its pale, by far the larger part are either 
English immigrants into Wales, or that portion of 
the Welsh people which have become Anglified in 
their feelings and tastes; and instead of being the 
poor man’s Church, that of Wales is emphatically 
and almost exclusively the rich man’s Church. 
There are scores, we might safely say, hundreds, of 
Churches, in which, if the clergyman’s family and 
the squire’s family, and their few dependents and 
parasites, were removed, there would be absolutely 
no congregation at all.’’ 

A very deep grievance has arisen from the ap- 
pointment of English clergymen in parishes where 
only the Welsh language is spoken. These gentle- 
men formerly contented themselves with conduct- 
ing the ceremonial and letting the sermon go. 
Occasionally a conscientious minister would attempt 
to address his flock in their native tongue. A Welsh 
clergyman, in a speech delivered some twenty years 
ago, gave a few illustrations of the infelicities re- 
sulting from their efforts: 

Bishop Burgess, in pronouncing the blessing in Welsh, 
used to say, ‘‘The peace of God, which passeth all ven- 
geance.”’ 

A clergyman of the name of Lewis preached at Chapel 
Colman, and while speaking of man’s depravity, said, “Every 
man is exceedingly tall by nature.” He meant to say blind. 
The little men of the congregation looked at each other 
with great astonishment, and seemed to question the truth 
of the statement. I was present at the time, and heard this 
as well as other mistakes. 

Another reading, “‘The crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain,” read it thus, ** The crooked men 
shall be made straight, and the rough men, smooth ways;” 
leaving the women, I suppose, still crooked and rough. 
How thoroughly unprogressive is the Establishment 
in respect to Church extension is shown by the sub- 
joined extract from the British Quarterly: 

We have the precise number [of churches] rebuilt, and we 
are willing to presume somewhat enlarged, in Llandaff, 
which is thirty-six, and in Bangor which is thirty-one. We 
think it would be a liberal allowance from the statistical 
report before us to assign thirty-five “enlarged” to St. 
Asaph, and judging by the number of new churches built 
in St. David’s, we presume that thirty “enlarged” churches 
would cover all that has been done in that diocese, making 
a total rebuilt and enlarged of 132. Let us now turn to the 
Nonconformists. The following are facts on the substantial 
accuracy of which our readers may rely. Since 1850, the 
Calvinistic Methodists have built 321 new chapels, and have 
rebuilt and enlarged 435 more, providing additional accom- 
modation in all for 123,881 worshipers, at a eost of £366,000. 
The Independents, during the same period, have built 118 
new chapels, and have rebuilt and enlarged 200 more, fur- 
nishing additional accommodation for 1 0,000, at a cost of 
£294,000. The Baptists have built 142 new chapels, and re- 
built and enlarged ninety-nine more, furnishing additional 
accommodation for 81,800, at a cost of £163,000. Thus, these 
three denominations alone have in twenty years built 581 
new chapels, and rebuilt and enlarged 734 more, providing 
accommodation for 308,68! persons, at a cost of £823,000. 





Children’s Churches have recently been estab- 
lished in London with notable success. The first ex- 
periment dates back to 1865, when a church was 
instituted at Field-lane Ragged-school, as an off- 
shoot of its large Ragged-church, which has an aver- 
age attendance of 900 adults. It has been very 
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fruitful of sincere conversions. At the present time, 
above twenty of the institutions affiliated to the 
Ragged-se hool Union conduct such ‘Children’s 
Churches.” They are usually held on Sunday morn- 
ing, When the average ¢ attendance exceeds 2000. Mr. 

g. I. Hytohe, a gentleman to whom the Union is 
greatly and in many ways indebted, writes: ‘* Hav- 
ing Visited and addresse d several, I can testify to the 
marked attention and reverence of the youthful wor- 
shipers. One feature deserves notice, namely, the 
simple faith they exhibit when they request the con- 
ductor publicly to pray for some object dear to 
themselves or their parents. They, at least, never 
seem to doubt that Jesus meant what He said when 
He intimated, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.’ Many of 
these juvenile worshipers give every evidence of 
their conversion. Some have gone home to their 
Father; while others so adorn the religion they pro- 
fess, that they preach Christ by their lives in those 
dismal alleys and dens which disgrace our city.” 

The London Times, it in a curious statistical article 

eutitled “‘ Who’s Who in 1871,” and which is devoted 
toa general statement of the number of high digni- 
ties in the various callings of Church and State, gives 
the following enumeration of ecclesiastics: Thereare 
two archbishops of the Church of England, and 28 
pishops, of whom two are suffragans. The Irish Epis- 
copal Church consists of two archbishops and ten 
pishops, and the number of Indian, colonial and mis- 
sionary bishops is 54. There are seven bishops of the 
geotch Episcopal Church, and the number of retired 
pishops is 19. The Roman Catholic church in Eng- 
jand numbers 12 prelates, and there are four arch- 
bishops of that church in Ireland. There are 33 deans 
of cathedrals and collegiate churches in England and 
Wales, and the number of archdeacons in the same 
division of the kingdom is 70. The chaplains and 
priests in ordinary to the Queen number 64, 


The clergy of British America, including those 
of all denominations in the several Provinces of On- 
tario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island are classified 
by the Canadian Dominion Directory as follows: 


rch of England 654 Bible Christians .... ---. 
et ee Churen.1275 United Brethren .. ...... 
Church of Scotland 88 Christians .--... -----. -- 
Presbyterian Church.... 467 New Jerusalem “Church 
Methodists 1175 Lutheran.. ‘ 
Unitarian 


tist, 
oo Univ ersalist 


Congregationals . ...- 
German Lutheran 
Evangelical Association. ¢ 
Canada Christian Confer. 
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HOME. 
‘Pager nian Income Tax Repeal bill, 


which the House sent back to the Senate with 
coustitutional objections was referred to a commit- 
teeof conference, the prevailing opinion being that 
the position of the House was untenable. This com- 
mittee was agreed to and ordered by the House. 
A joint resolution expressing the sympathy of the 
American people with the suffering poor of 
France was adopted on Tuesday, with an ad- 
ditional resolution proyiding government ves- 
sels for the transportation of supplies. The 
question of admitting Senators from Georgia was 
discussed during part of two days and finally re- 
sulted in the admission of Joshua Hill, the case of 
Mr. Miller, the other Senator elect, being referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. The various projects 
forgranting subsidies to steam-ship lines were con- 
sidered on three different days, but no definite con- 
clusion was reached. On Friday the bill granting 
pensions to soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812 
was passed with an amendment extending pensions 
to the widows of revolutionary soldiers. The House 
passed a bill on Tuesday authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to institute proceedings to obtain dam- 
ages and indemnification for the destruction of the 
Oncida in the Bay of Yeddo. The $10,000 appro- 
priation for the investigation of Southern outrages 
was increased to $20,000. The bill to extend the 
bounty land system to soldiers and sailors of the 
late war, and to their widows and orphans, was 
passed, all amendments being rejected. On Wed- 
nesday after an excited debate a bill was passed 
woviding that parties who participated in the re- 
tellion, but are not disqualified from holding office 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, shall take the oath 
prescribed for persons whose disabilities have been 
removed. The expediency of giving public lands 
inaid of railroad enterprises was recommitted and 
Virtually set aside on Thursday by a vote of 103 to 
& The Senate resolution in behalf of sufferers in 
France was concurred in on Friday. 

It is rumored that the detention of General 
Schenck at Washington is due to an intimation from 
Her Majesty’s Government to the effect that a 
special envoy is on his way to America empowered 
to settle all points of difference between the two 
countries, including, of course, the Alabama Claims, 
the Fishery question, and the navigation of the St. 
lawrence. How far this story is true it is impossible 
tosay, but it is known that the Canadian author- 
ities are anxious that the Alabama question shall be 
settled before those immediately concerning the 
Dominion are taken up. 

The State Legislature has honored itself and 
Surprised everybody by overthrowing one of the 
Nostimportant * jobs” of our Metropolitan “ring,” 
lamely that which, under an act passed last’ winter, 
‘ontemplated widening Broadway from 34th Street 
to 9th Street, and, by means of the machinery well 

town in such cases was intended to enrich all 
Parties intimately concerned. The repeal awaits 
the action of the Senate and the Governor’s sig- 
nature. A story is published by the Tribune 
‘tating that this sudden action of the Legis- 

ture was brought about by Mr. Tweed in con- 
“quence of the death of the trustee of the 











Broadway Commissioners, whose papers it is stated 
would have shown some $9,000,000 to the credit of 
the schemers. Whether this assertion has any truth 
in it or not it is certain that one of the largest and 
most notorious plots ever concocted even in this 
city, has been, temporarily at least, overthrown, 
and for this, let us be grateful. Several others, 
nearly as promising, are under consideration at Al- 
bany and will probably be successfully pushed 
through. 


Majority and minority reports from the Com- 
mittee of Privileges and Eleévions in the Twombly- 
Carey election case were rendered in the State 
Legislature, and the majority report was sustained 
in favor of Mr. Carey, the Democratic contestant. 
This case has caused considerable discussien of a 
strictly partisan character. The Republican candi- 
date, Mr. Twombly appears to have been elected by 
a majority of 18 from one of our city districts, but 
it is claimed that this vote is vitiated by the tem- 
porary absence of two inspectors during polling 
hours, and by the presence of the U.S. Supervisor 
at the counting of votes. Both these charges may 
be, probably are, true. At all events, upon them, in 
the absence of any proof of actual fraud, the case 
turns, and Carey is declared, by a close vote, en- 
titled to the contested seat. The affair at least 
serves to show that Democratic party discipline is 
kept up to its traditional standard, a result which is 
doubtless satisfactory to a large number of our 
citizens. 


The Kensington National Bank of Philadelphia 
was robbed of 365,000, by an audacious strategem, 
which has not so far as we know been tried before. 

arly in the evening two apparently bona fide police- 
men presented themselves at the bank and gained 
admission by informing the two watchmen that a 
plan was on foot to rob the bank and that they had 
been sent to help watch. Once inside, it was easy 
to get rid of one bank watchman by asking for a 
glass of water, whereupon the other one was seized 
and gagged with professional expedition, his com- 
panion being in due time served in the same way. 


s| The admission of confederates, and the opening of 


the safe followed as a matter of course, and the 
robbers took their departure at three o’clock A. M., 
and have not since been heard from. 


—_— »——. 
FOREIGN. ° 


HE full text of the agreement made between 

Count Von Bismarck on behalf of the Emperor 
of Germany, and M. Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for the French Government of National 
Defense, is at hand. It contains fifteen articles, and 
bears date January 28th at Versailles. Besides the 
terms of the truce which we quoted in brief last 
week, it is stipulated that the armistice shall term- 
inate everywhere on February 19th, at noon; that 
its object is * to permit the Government for the Na- 
tional Defense to convoke a freely elected Assembly, 
which shall decide whether war shall be continued 
or not; that during the armistice the German army 
shall not enter Paris; that the fortifications shall be 
stripped of their armament and occupied by the 
Germans; that the Paris army shall be disarmed, 
with the exception of 12,000 men, who shall be 
responsible for the preservation of order; that the 
city of Paris shall pay a contribution of 200,000,000 
francs before the fifteenth day of the armistice; that 
steps shall be taken looking to a wholesale exchange 
of prisoners, and that a postal service of unsealed 
letters will be organized between Paris and the 
departments. This sets at rest the question as to 
the character of the Bordeaux Assembly so far as its 
connection with the late Empire is concerned, but 
whether it will be Republican in its composition, 
and whether the elections will be fairly held, re- 
mains to be seen. Doubtless a vast majority of 
Americans justly wish well to the Republic while 
they deplore the incapacity thus far evinced by its 
leaders, but it must be remembered that the Repub- 
lican candidates come before the people under cir- 
cumstances which are but poorly calculated to ex- 
cite enthusiasm. Defeat has everywhere befallen 
the armies so energetically organized after Sedan, 
and sanguine friends of a French Republic must not 
be surprised if Republicanism in its existing form is 
repudiated in unmistakable terms. Whatever may 
be the result of the election we trust that the hot- 
headed counsellors whose advice has always been 
followed by disaster, will not be permitted to drag 
France into a continuation of the war. This is the 
first, if not the best, conclusion of the armistice for 
which we can hope. 


Paris is so accustomed to say what France shall 
do, that Favre and his companions have seemed to 
take it for granted that the Bordeaux Government 
is merely subordinate; and hence we have an un- 
timely quarrel concerning the elections. Gambetta 
puts forth this proclamation : 


‘\ FRENCHMEN : Prussia believes the Armistice will dissolve 
our armies, and secure the election of a Chamber ready to 
conclude a shameful peace. It depends upon France to up- 
set these calculations. It is necessary to make the Armis- 
tice a period for the instruction of our young troops. Con- 
tinue with unrelaxed vigor the organization for defense, 
and for war if necessary, while you install a National Re- 
publican Assembly willing to make such a peace only as is 
compatible with the honor, rank, and integrity of France.” 


This the Bordeaux government follows up by a 
a schedule of disqualification, which shuts out from 
the Assembly all members of families reigning over 
France since 1789; all persons who have acted as 
Imperial official candidates in past elections; held 
office as Ministers, Senators, or Councillors of State, 
/under the Empire, and Prefects who have accepted 
office between the 2d of December, 1851, and the 4th 
of September, 1870. Favre, in turn, publishes an 


qualifications, and with this view Bismarck agrees, 
declaring in an official note that Germany will re- 


it appears that the vote will be hindered quite as 





much by partisan feuds as by German interference. 


election decree which ignores all the Bordeaux dis- | 5° 


cognize only perfectly free elections. Altogether P 





Speculations as to the terms of the hoped-for 
Peace Treaty are thus far based upon the m@gest 
rumors, although the London Times credits the as- 
sertion that Bismarck has demanded a money in- 
demnity of ten milliards of francs, that is to say, 
two billions of dollars in gold. Itis a trick well 
known to lawyers—this plan‘ of claiming damages 
so much greater than there is any hope of obtain- 
ing—and if Bismarck has resorted to the same ruse, 
it is, perhaps, no more than was to be expected. 
Besides this money indemnity, it is asserted that 
Germany demands Alsace and Lorraine, a French 
colony in the East Indies, and twenty iron-clad 
ships of war—making altogether a sum-total which 
itis unfair to believe that even Bismarck can seri- 
ously contemplate. On the other hand, the French 
estimates of liability are likely to be quite as far 
below the figures finally agreed upon; and all that 
the world can do is to wait until this diplomatic 
game is decided, one way or the other, by mutual 
concessions, France, under the circumstances, prob- 
ably yielding her full proportion. 


Miscellaneous telegrams state that the revictual- 
ing of Paris is going on with all possible expedition ; 
that Bourbaki’s army has ceased to exist, and is dis- 
tributed among the Swiss Cantons; that the German 
Landwehr between the ages of 27 and 47 is called 
out; that at the conclusion of peace the German 
army will march through Paris; that Minister 
Washburne is at Versailles, looking somewhat 
emaciated; and that the inhabitants of Lyons are 
extremely averse to considering terms of peace. 


If the English journals correctly indicate the 
tendency of public opinion, we may infer that army 
reform occupies a good share of attention, and the 
resignation of the Duke of Cambridge appears to be 
demanded with considerable earnestness. We find 
in the leading papers such sentences as the follow- 
ing: He is “probably quite as good a head of the 
army as any officer without originality or genius 
can be expected to be; and we cannot, however 
great our need, order genius or originality ‘as per 
specification.’’’ Or this: ‘“*What if he does get 
something like £20,000 a year? . . . Do these unprin- 
cipled agitators think what duties our military 
Duke performs? . . . Have they ever seen him driv- 
ing his matchless pair of chestnut cobs across the 
parade ground to his official duties? Is i¢ nothing 
that he holds levées, sits on the cross-benches of the 
House of Lords; and is a stanch upholder of all 
ancient abuses.’”’ Even Punch devotes a cartoon to 
acontrast between the navy and the army, unfay- 
orable to the latter, and although his Royal High- 
ness does not lack supporters of .a conservative 
stamp, we shall not be at all surprised if he is 
obliged to give way to some more go-ahead gradu- 
ate of the Indian, Crimean or Abyssinian schools. 

The members of the Conference held a meeting 
on the 3d inst. and adjourned until the 7th, after a 
somewhat prolonged sessiuu. Itis understood that 
the treaty question concerning the free navigation 
of the Danube has been decided apart from the 
Black Sea question, and is henceforth excluded from 
further deliberations touching the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities. The European Commission having the 
navigation of the river in charge, therefore remains 
in force, Turkey consenting, amd a majority of the 
other powers offering no objection. The apprehen- 
sions concerning the Roumanian question are fast 
disappearing, and Prince Charles, who threatened 
to resign on the ground that his powers were too 
much restricted, will probably remain Hospodar of 
Roumania. All the great Powers are disposed to 
use their influence in the satisfactory adjustment 
of this Pn ne 
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‘PRODUCE. 


. RECEIPT of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Beans, bush... 2,776! pe, pkgs.. 
Peas, bush..... 300 | 

Malt, bush of i a bales. . 
Beef, pkgs... 1 | Tobacco,hhds.. 
Pork, bbls..... vet do. bxs. ae. 
Lard, 4 436 aes. bales... 
a Kegs.:::: 53 tarch, bxs.. 
La cosene Re oo bbis. 

BW Flour bags 750 Cotton, bales.. 
Cut-meats,pks.. 6,384 

‘ Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Feb. 4th, were as fol- 
Ows: 


HR | Eggs, bbis. 
17 | Flour, bbls... 


MOL | Grass-Seed,bu.. 4,068 


Wheat, etc. 
White ew a a. =. -$1.60@1.75 | Corn, # bush 
bu ‘ 


Spring, No. 1, ® bush.. 1.57 


Spent and Meal. 

State Generine, Ag bbl. .5.95@6.50 | Soughers Extra, # bbl.7 Pay 50 
ra, #b Stet, 789 | Oo. med. ®@ bbli....6.25@7 

2 a Flour, inf. to ex. call 35@6.25 


| Corn-Meal, inf to ex... "73550@4.75 
Extra Genesee, # bbl...7. 30@9.25 


Provisions, 
week, rime shoes, Cou 21,50 | Beef, India Mess, # tc. ag 
"West Mess. do... 2250 Shoulders. es ae D. 3 
f—M. 4 Hogs. # ... ais | H Hams, pick ed, # xg if 
Beef, ex. Mess, # 1 acon, # 
Beef, plain Mess, e. obi - 10@15 | ton Ht ag ¥ Db 


Butter. 
State Extra mee! Western medium, # b.. ues 


me.) 
Rensegivente. Ex., 8 ‘?. en | Common grades, # 
Western Ex., ® Bb 














Riles and Game. 
a # doz 


Vomlecn, saddles, # b.. 
Venison, carcass, # ®. 


Turkeys, # b 
Chickens, hy 11) 


Sundries, 

Cotton, mid., N. O. @D.. ..16% | Molasses, N. O. # gal 
Coffee, Java. e » Gore). ‘ited | B. w, Flour per.100 Ibs. + 
do. Rio, # & igold).. ° votn' Broom-corn, # D 

Clover Seed. # 

Timothy Seed, # bush. corn Honey. 

Feathers, live geese,# | Honey, 

=e. 100m i dive 0 | Roug! 

Straw. ® 100 

Hops, 1870, # & 


LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORK, February 4, 1871. 
_—— for the week. 
a ,-5.088 | Sheep and Lambs 
ne 
.1,009 | All kinds,, 
Prices. 
ues ! Sheep. prime.. 


Scientific & Sanitary. 





GRAVITY UPSET. 


PRINTED slip has come to hand which 

purports to be a lecture delivered before 
Princeton College and Seminary. Its object is to 
overthrow the laws of Kepler, vacate the Principa 
of Newton, and introduce a new statement in 
astronomy. If the author had given less space to 
apostrophizing those two lights of astronomy, in- 
voking thejr presence to justify his audacity, and 
more space to making his new theories clear, we 
should perhaps have had a pleasant scientific sensa- 
tion to condense for this column. As it is we must 
produce a scientific moral of avother kind. Here is 
an attempt to upset gravity as a false notion 
said to be due to the antiquated belief in “ direct 
supernatural interposition,” as in Newton’s days, 
“ contravening our own great scientific postulates.” 
These postulates are the nebular philosophy, corre- 
lation of forces, evolution, and the new theories of 
the milky way. This illustrates a style of discourse 
now all toocommon. To believe that there have 
Divine interpositions, at any points in the order of 
Nature is assumed to be a refuge of weakness or 
ignorance, a relic of superstition from which intel- 
ligent people will free themselves. Such assertions 
are simply begging the question with a narrowness 
of thought equal to any bigotry; there is nothing 
whatever irrational, or repugnant to the mind in 
its best estate, in the thougkt that God rules as well 
as creates, on the contrary it tends to elevate. What 
we are concerned to know is, what is the truth in 
the case, as determined by the evidences. Glancing 
at the “great scientific postulates” aforesaid, we 
find that they do not warrant, by any means, the 
arrogance with which they are so often hurled as 
against a bygone superstition. The “ nebular 
philosophy,” whatever that may be, is still strug- 
gling for very existence with mysteries and unre- 
solved problems. Evolution by force, clutching at 
every stray hint, speculating ad libitum, and issuing 
promises to pay indefinitely, is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The milky way still holds its secrets 
almost the more tightly by reason of the few things 
that have come to be known of them. If any one 
wishes to see how unsteady is the tread of human 
science in these celestial paths, let him compare 
Proctor in his Other Worlds than Ours, and Lockyer 
in his Astronomy. As for the “ correlation of 
forces’ it has reached a dignity among scientific 
acceptances which must be respected, nevertheless 
it is still lop-sided in its grasp of known facts. 
Gravity, whatever it is or means, refuses to corre- 
late; which, as it is the one all predominating and 
penetrating force, to which all the others are but as 
nothing, is unfortunate. Another great energy 
stands apart, at least in celestial dynamics, awaiting 
resolution, and that is the projectile force or cen- 
trifugal, which with gravity makes orbital motion 
possible; whieh not only started the planets to 
career around the sun, but also made them spin on 
their own axes at the same time. No correlation, 
no nebular hypothesis, no theory of evolution is 
there, but what has stumbled hopelessly on these, 
gravitation and the centrifugal forces. Meanwhile, 
as far as science, with its ‘‘ postulates,” has any 
title to make speech with uson the subject, we may 
without any abatement of self-respect stand up 
before the author of the “New Astronomy” and 
avow our belief in an evolution by will, creation, 
and causation of God, as the most reasonable con- 
ception, at present available, of nature’s mysteries 


THE CORONA. 


HEN the sun is fully covered in a total 
eclipse there are various things to be seen 
around the moon’s disc which are now greatly 
exciting the curiosity of astronomers. The chief 
thing is a radiated halo of silver-white light. This 
sometimes extends to a distafice equalling the 
diameter of the moon’s disc, or again it may extend 
farther at some points than at others. Within this 
halo and close to the sun are fiery-red or pink 
flames or prominences, taking a variety of shapes 


ee and changeful as clouds.. Some of them rise to a 


hight above the sun from thirty to ninety thousand 
miles. These flames or prominences seem without 
doubt to belong to the sun as emanations from its 
surface. As to the Corona there remains much de- 
bate, though it is expected that the recent obser- 


%|vations in Southern Europe, collated with those 


made in our country the year before last, will do 
something toe clearing up doubtful points. 
Some have held. that the luminous ring is only the. 


25 effect of a glare from our own atmosphere, But it 


is difficult to see where the glare can come from, as 
the atmosphere for a broad strip around the ob- 
server is entirely deprived of its light. The shadow 
is 150 miles in diameter. On the other hand, if it is 
an atmosphere enveloping the sun it must be some 
850,000 miles deep, and such an atmosphere would 
have a pressure at the surface of power to liquefy 
or solidify the lower layers. Mr. R. A. Proctor ad- 
vocates the theory that the phenomenon is auroral ; 
in other words caused by electrical discharges 
taking effect on meteoric bodies. This implies an 
immense mass of meteoric bodies flying into the 
sun, keeping up its combustion as fuel, and produc- 
ing the. Corona by electrical discharges in the 


dt passage. 


LEECHES. 


EECHES are used by the hundred million a 
year in France, and the first cost of the leeches 


@0 | sold in Europe exceeds $10,000,000 a year. Australian 


leeches are valued as among the best, and there is 
great difference in qualities. In some of the Malay 
Islands the woods are full of leeches, who have the 
skill when any one is passing by to stretch them- 
selves out and catch hold of a garment; and the 


17,873 | traveler is lucky who does not find himself getting 


an involuntary bleeding, with all his care to avoid 
it. In some leech-producing places, people wade 
out bare-footed into the streams where they abound, 
and let as many as will, take a bite, when they are 





8 | readily brought ashore and secured. 
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THE SUGAR SEASON. 


N the midst of the snow and ice which sur- 
rounds us in this city and blocks the traffic on 
our streets, railways, and water courses, it is diff_l- 
eult to realize that ploughing has already com- 
menced in Virginia, and that further south the 
spring flowers are in bloom. All this reminds us 
that the season for what has come to be one of our 
regular industries—namely maple-sugar making—is 
at hand. Owners of “ sugar bushes” are becoming 
convinced that it is to their interest to procure and 
use evaporators rather than pans in making sugar 
and syrup. Mr. W. J. Chamberlain in a letter to the 
American Agriculturist says that his last year’s ex- 
perience convinced him that half the time, labor and 
fue! are saved by an evaporator, and better sugar 
and syrup is obtained. The evaporator is of almost 
any desired length, (that used by Mr. C. being 15 
feet). It is made of heavy galvanized sheet-iron 
with pine sides, The bottom is divided into spaces 
six inches wide, by hollow sheet-iron partitions one 
and a quarter inches wide, open on the under side 
of the evaporator so as to allow the heat to reach as 
much surface as possible. These partitions start al- 
ternately from the opposite sides of the evaporator 
and stop six inches short of its entire width, so that 
the sap will flow back and forth in seeking its outlet 
at the lower end. This evaporator stands on the 
“arch” projecting three inches on each side and at 
the ends so as to protect the pine sides from the fire 
and secure a particularly cool place for the scum to 
stand until it can be conveniently skimmed off. The 
sap enters from the vat or reservoir by a rubber 
tube, which is so arranged that a float-valve in the 
evaporator causes a pair of jaws toclose up on it and 
check the flow of sap as soon as enough has passed. 
When there is half an inch of sapin the evaporator 
a brisk fire may be lighted and the regulator set at 
one and a quarter inches. After boiling half an 
hour a few pailfuls should be drawn from the syfup 
faucet at the lower end and poured back into the 
evaporator at the upper end. In half an hour a 
thick syrup will form here which may be run off 
constantiy in a small stream as long as the sap lasts. 
Supposing that the evaporator is fifteen feet long, it 
is evident that, if four foot wood is used as fuel at one 
end, that part of the evaporator is exposed to the 
greatest heat. Hence the cold sap enters through the 
tube as described above, and by the time it reaches 
the third compartment is boiling, and with a good 
fire will continue to boil until it reaches the lower 
end and is drawn off. This process makes excellent 
syrup on the spot, and consequently the labor of re- 
boiling and clarifying is done away with. 

A metallic sap-spout manufactured and = sold 
by the inventor, C. C. Post, of Burlington, Vt., is 
recommended by very excellent authorities as being 
better than any other in the market, inasmuch as it 
supports the buckets by two points, thus preventing 
it from twisting inthe wind. These spouts cost $4 
per hundred, but owing to a peculiar arrangement 
of the part which goes inside the tree, draw sap so 
much more freely than the old kind that the differ- 
ence in cost is fully made up; moreover a set of the 
spouts will last a lifetime, that is if they are not 
grossly misused. 


” 


FARM ACCOUNT. 
fraps games no one thing hinders the pecuni- 


ary success of farmers, gardéners, fruit-grow- 
ers, and in fact all who follow kindred pursuits, as 
the lack of system. One of the first requisites for 
profitable business of any kind, is the keeping of 
some kind of an account whereby failures or suec- 
cesses May be in a great measure traced back to 
their original causes. Farmers are altogether too 
apt to trust to [their memories in these things and 
take it for grantedthat if they raise a good crop of 
grain and sell it at the ruling market prices, they 
have made all the profit possible, but if they are 
asked how much it cost to raise the crop, not one in 
a thousand can give the figures, and consequently 
not one in a thousand actually knows wheiher he is 
making or losing money, or simply standing still. 
Now it is by no means a difficult operation to keep 
a diary of farm matters, noting at the close of each 
day, what kind of work, and about how much of it 
has been done, with such memoranda of the grow- 
ing crops as may be serviceable in the future. A 
large variety of diariesfis now furnished by blank- 
book makers, and those who wish, can procure 
books specially arranged for the keeping of farm 
accounts. To begin with, however, a simple diary, 
with spaces for, say three days on a page, and ad- 
ditional leaves for memoranda and cash accounts, 
is sufficient. These may be procured at 25 cents or 
more, accogding to style, and we are quite sure 
that no farmer will regret it if he starts this season 
with a determination to know where he stands 
when harvest is over. 


ButtTer Facrory.—The Utica Herald publishes 
the following statement, giving. an exhibit of the 
business done at an Otsego county creamery during 
the past season : 

** Butter was made each month as follows : 

In May, 1 Ib. 
June, 1 “ 
July, 1 * 
Aue. i * 
my a 


butter from 27.166 Ibs. milk. 


of 059 


30.2! ir 


1 25,527 
Whole ‘number Ibs. butter made, : 30,541 Ibs. * 


heese 43,000 * 
Began May 15; stopped Oct. 15, 1870. 


Some of the dairies averaged for the five months 
125 lbs. butter to the cow, and others 100. The }-ut- 
ter was packed in pails, and brought the higlest 
Orange county price through the season. 


A SHEARING Macutne.—A London firm has 
lately undertaken the manufacture of a shearing 
machine, invented and patented by an American. 
A pair of cutters, revolving close to a circular comb, 
are made to travel with great rapidity by means 
of rods made to rotate by multiplying wheels at- 
tached to a standard fixed in the ground. The ma- 
chine is easily worked, and as there are four pairs of 
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bevel’ wheels, the cutter is ote wennanniie under the [ 


control of the clipper, who can move it in any di- 
rection. The rapid revolution of the blade (250 
times a minute) causes the hair to roll off as fast as 
the human hand can guide the machine. As the 
comb is under three inches in diameter, it can easily 
be made to reach the bottom of all the hollow 
places of the body; and even the hollows above the 
eyes, and the insides of the ears of a horse can be 
cleared out. The machine, it is said, is equally ser- 
viceable in shearing sheep and all other shearable 
animals. 


Tue Carrie Disease.--It has been published, 
generally on the authority of the Secretary of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, that the 
“ Foot and mouth disease” prevailing in New York 
and other States, came:to us from Canada, but the 
Torouto Globe of the 6th inst., says: “There is no 
foot and mouth disease in Canada—not one case— 
nor has there ever been an authenticated case of it 
known in the Provinece,’? which statement 
roborated by a letter from Dr. Smith, head of the 
Veterinary College of Ontario. 


is cor- 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

—— AT THE OAR.—The servants of Jesus 

" are like rowers in a boat. They sit with their 
backs to the bow, and cannot see what lies ahead. 
But the helmsman at the stern 1s on the lookout, 
and he steers the boat whithersoever he wills. So 
in our godly undertakings we sit with our backs to 
the future. It isall unknown, untried, and impene- 
trable. We know not what the morrow may bring 
forth. Butit is our business to pull at the oar of 
prayer and earnest labor. There is a Divine Helms- 
man who sees the future, and who holds the rudder 
in His hand. We have only to commit our way to 
Him and to pull at the oar of duty.—Cuyler. 


CHANGE OF Habits IN Brrps.—M. Pouchet says 
that the common swallow of Europe has modified 
the shape of its nest within fifty years. 
that many birds have changed their nest-building 
habits within a historical period. Some have learned 
to use thread in preference to grass. ‘'The common 
swallow and the chimney swallow must have built 
diffevently before they had the use of eaves and 
chimneys. The old swallow nests were globular, 
with a very small rounded opening. The new nests 
are long and oval, and the opening is a long slit, 
four or five times as long as high, close to the top of 
the nest, where it meets the wall above it. This is 
an improvement on the old nest, as the young are 
not so crowded and can reach out their heads for 
fresh air, while their presence does not impede the 
ingress of the parents. 


It is certain 


Signs.—These were introduced into England 
from France, in the reign of Edward IILI., and they 
became so general that nearly every shopkeeper in 
London had one displayed outside his shop. Great 
ingenuity was exhibited in the invention of signs 
calculated to prove most attractive to the passer- 
by, and large sums of money were expended in 
this species of advertising. not 
affixed to the house, but were placed on posts, or 
hung thereon on hinges, at the edge of the footpath. 
So largely did these increase that they absolutely ob- 
structed the free circulation of air, and are supposed 
to have been among the causes of the frequent epi- 
demical disorders in London. They also materially 
aided the spread of conflagrations; and on these 
grounds were afterwards forbidden to be displayed, 
on pain of a penalty. 

SprriruAL Linco.—The New York Tribune says 
that ‘it isa melancholy fact that no spirit has yet 
been reported to us as talking otherwise than like 
an idiot or a lunatic,’’ and verifies the statement by 
the following which was reported as a communi- 
cation from John Quincy Adams: ‘“t Ever the Em- 
pyrean grows with the golden effulgence of truth, 
and man, emancipated from the terrestrial dust, soars 
to the hights of flowery magnificence, while white- 
robed truth attends upon him, and his soul expands 
in the purified atmosphere of a rejuvenated exist- 
ence!’ To say the least of it, a remarkable change 
has taken place in the style of the stern old states- 
man if this revelation is authentic. 


These signs were 


Tur Clown, No Foour.—The clown in the eir- 


.| cus, the other night, said that good Christian people 


did not go to the circus, but were willing sometimes 
to permit their children to go, “just to see for them- 
selves, ete.” The remarkable part of the affair, in 
his opinion, was the extraordinary care manifested 
over the children on such occasions. It always, he 
said, took three grown persons to take one child to 
see the show. Of course the grown-up people did 
not go to see the circus, but to watch the children. 


— A young woman, delegate in the recent Ohio 
convention of woman suffragists, plumply said ; 
“For my own part, I love man, individually, col- 
lectively, better than women, and so, I am sure, 
does every one of my sex, if they, like me, would 
utter their real sentiments. Iam more anxious for 
man’s elevation and improv oan than for woman’s 
and so is every true woman.” 

—The “ Micawber-like tendency” of some pro- 
crastinating natures has been happily hit off by the 
remark, that to sit down and fold our arms, and 
wait for something to turn up, is just about as rich 
a speculation as going out into a four-hundred-acre 
lot, sitting on a sharp stone, with a pail between 
your knees and waiting for a cow to come up and 
be milked. 

—Miss Mulock says to parents that the time 
must come in every family when it is the children’s 
right to begin to think and act for themselves, and 
the parents’ duty to allow them to do it ; when it is 
the wisest gradually to slacken authority, to sink 
“T command” into “I wish,’ and to grant large 
freedom of opinion and the expression of it. 

— A unique recommendation given by a clergy- 
man for a friend who desired a situation is as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ He is perfectly human, and has made some 
of the ablest mistakes that ever were made, showing 
in their happening and in their correcting a hope- 
ful, conscious and growing manhood, 
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— Father Snowdon, the famous colored preacher 
of Boston, being asked by a Unitarian friend once, 
‘“‘ What Christ was before God the Father gave all 
things into His hand ?” answered like his Master by 
asking a question, ‘‘ What was God the Father after 
He had given all things into His hand?’ The reply 
is recorded with those the Pharisees gave Christ on 
the John-the-Baptist question. 

—The fashionable trimming for walking dresses 
and cloaks this winter is called Alaska sable. It 
is a beautiful fur of a grayish-brown shade. Many 
people are probably unaware that it is the skin of 
the Mephitis Americana or Abenaki 
familiarly known as the skunk. 

— Says the Psalmist : “ He maketh my feet like 
hind’s feet.”” A negro preacher made it “hen’s feet, 
and proceeded to say, “dat a hen in de hen-roost, 
when it falls asleep, tightensits grip so’s not to fall 
off. And dat’s how true faith, my holds 
on to the rock.” 


Seganku, 


bredren, 


— The Saturday Review 
Hamilton was easily moved by the pathetic and 
comic. Even in the his sense of the 
ludicrous sometimes overcame his professional pro- 
priety, and the fit of laughter was for the time abso- 
lutely uncontrollable. 

— A little boy, 
a present, was saying his prayers 
going to bed, but 


says that Sir William 


class-room, 


whose mother had promised him 
preparatory to 
his mind running on a horse, he! 
began as follows: ‘Our Father, who art 
—ma, you give me a horse—thy 
come—with a string in it ?”’ 





in heaven } 
won't kingdom } 

— “ You are very stupid, Thomas,” said a coun- 
try teacher to a little boy eight years old. “ You 
are a little donkey ; and what do they do to cure 
them of stupidity?’ ‘‘ They feed them better 
kick them less,”’ said the arch little urchin. 

— Thirteen thousand 
dating from the time of the Emperors Hadrian, 
Antoninus, and Commodus, were recently dis- 
covered by a Bavarian peasant in a liftle village on 
the Danube. 


and 


ancient Roman coins, 


— The Chinamen in California, whose means 
would allow, have all gone home to celebrate the 
beginning of a new thousand years, which comes in 
The last celebration was in 870. 


—Wendell Phillips having, in a recent lecture, 
exalted the rostrum above the pulpit and the press, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ We do not expect to find a martyr 
in the editorial chair,” the Tribime responds: “ Nor 
do we expect to get one on application to a Lyceum 
Bureau. We are much to get 
Pherisee.”’ 


more likely a 

— A minister asked a tipsy fellow leaning up 
against a fence where he expected to go when he 
died. “If I can’t get along any better than I do 
now,”’ he said, ‘tl shan’t go anywhere.” 

— The Springfield (Mass.) Free Conference re- 
cently resolved that “the old Gospel is a cumu- 
lative aggregation of antecendent hyper-religios- 
ities.” 

— Pretty TEACHER: “ Now, 
you tell me what 
* Yes, teacher. 
new parson, 


Susie Wells, can 
is meant by a miracle?’ Susie: 
Mother says if you don’t marry the 
*twull be a murracle !” 

— The correspondence between the solar spots, 
the variations of the magnet needle and displays of 
the aurora borealis, is now fully confirmed. 

— INTELLIGENT PET—* Ma, dear, what do they 
play the organ so loud for when church is over ? Is 
it to awake us up?” 

— “ Mother, father won’t be in heaven with us, 
will he?’ ‘“* Why, my child ?” 
leave the store.”’ 


secause he can’t 


— An unusually large number of 
spending this winter in Sorrento 
than 500 in all. 


Americans are 
-not less, it is said, 
— Reputation is what men and women think of 
us. Character is what God and angels know of us. 
— Livery has saved more than one master the 
mortification of being taken for a valet. 





Publishers’ Department. 


Life Insurance. 
The New York management of the National Life 
Insurance Company changed hands and places at 


the beginning of this year. Mr. George B. Lincoln 
is now the Manager of the Metropolitan Office, 
which has removed from the Park Bank building to 
the rooms formerly occupied as parlors by Lovejoy’s 
Hotel, No. 34 Park Row, corner Beekman street. 
Mr. Lincoln is a clear-headed, evergetic business 
man, of varied experience and large acquaintance, 
and, we doubt not, will do much towards consolidat- 
ing the success already attained by his Company. 
The Company he represents is widely distributed 
over the country, and is largely controlled, as it was 
originated, by the great banking house of Jay Cooke 
& Co. 
The Organ Business. 

Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook, the well-known Organ 
Builders, of Boston, Mass., are building a very large 
organ, to cost nearly $15,000, for the ** Union Park 
Keel. Congl. Chureh,” of Chicago, Lil. The instru- 
ment will have sixty Registers and seven Pedal 
movements. The Pedal organ will contain ten stops, 
including a 82 feet stop. They have also taken a 
$2,000 order for St. Alphouso’s Church, of New York 
City. Since the first of January this firm have re- 
ceived contracts aggregating upwards of $40,000, 

a 
National Savings Bank. 
The New York branch of the National Freediman’s 


1 Hay, 


savings and trust business, paying or compounding 
interest three times in each year, affording especial 
advantages to those having in charge trust funds, 
buying and selling Government securities, making 
collections all over the country, ete. The names of 
the financial managers are those of men eminently 
qualified for the judicious control of investments, 
and the establishment we believe to be a sound and 
safe one. 


> 
Fire and Burglary. 

In the basement of the Equitable Building, on the 
corner of Broadway and Liberty street, the hand- 
somest buading not only in New York but in this 
country, the Mercantile Loan and Warehouse Com- 
pany have established themselves, with safe deposit 
vaults of granite and iron, where they receive under 
guarantee all kinds and conditions of valuables; 
renting safes, giving ample desk accommodation to 
depositors, furnishing separate places for ladies, and 
taking the securities, money, jewelry, or what not 
for safe keeping by the day, week, or year. Their 
advertisement, giving rates, &e., isin another column, 

> 
A CARD. 

A new 8 page Illustrated Family Journal will be 
sent free for 5 months to all persons sending their 
names. Postage can be paid for the quarter at the 
Post-office where the first copy is received. Editor 
Orion Clemens. Contributors: Mark Twain, John 
Vrs. A. D. Richardson, Junius 
, and other prominent writers. Send 
addressed ‘American Publisher,’ Hart- 


Cal, Kno ty 
Henri Browne 
hames 

ford, Ct 


———~+ 
The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the fi imily, handsomely illustrated, care fully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this ¢ sountry. 
The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s ** Wash 
ington’’) (33.00), and the Youtl’s Companion (31.5) 
for one year (together $4.50) for 7) Dollars and 
siaty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CuristrAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’S *“ Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now s eaos ibers to the Youth’s Companion. 

—_»>_——_- 


Piymouth Pulpit 


Is a weekly pamphlet, yarying from 16 to 24 pages, 
containing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. TT. 
ELLINWOOD’'s verbatim phonogr: aphic reports of the 
Rey. Henry WaArpbd BbrrecHer’s Sermons. Each 
pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after 
the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Seriptural 
Lesson read, andthe hymns sung (‘* Plymouth Col- 
lection’’). 

The CuristrAn U 


ree 


NION, With MARSHALL’s ‘ Wash- 
ington,’ ($8.00) — Plymouth Pulpit (33.00) for one 
year for Five Do > or Plymouth Paul oit for one 
year I'rec to any one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions with 86.00 for the CHRISTIAN UNION (wit! 
MARSHALL'S *‘ Washington’). The last offer bein; 
to those not now subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit. 


a 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Chance to Try It! 

The Publisher of the Phrenological Journal an- 
nounces that it will be sent ‘‘on TRIAL” to new sub- 
scriders six months for $1.00. This is done in order 
to give all a chance to test its merits, and we feel 
sure that it will appreciated. What the pub- 
lishers of this paper think of it will be seen in an- 
other department. Now don’t think because you 
take the Christian Union for 1871, that is any reason 
why youshould not subscribe for the Phrenologital. 
You need both. The subscription price is 33.004 
year; 30 cents a number. Specimen numbers will 
be sent, FREE, to every reader of the 
Union who will send his address to 8 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 

——_———_» 

Interesting to Ladies. 
‘IT bave used the Grover & Baker, Wheeler & Wil- 
son, Florence and Finkle & Lyon Machines, and 
much prefer the Grover & Baker, as in my opinion 
the most durable, efficient and. desirable sewing ma 
chine in use. I would not use any other machine in 
my family, as I believe the mpeg & Baker has no 

equal.” Mrs. 8. H. MORRISON, 
Marr Camden, N. J. 


be 


Christian 
. R. WELL, 


———_<._—__ 
Dollar Steam Engine. 

Themost Wonderful Toy of the age! Brass Boila, 
Silver-Plated Fly-wheel, Cylinder, Steam-Chest, 
Lamp, etc., makes its own steam, and runs 1,000 rev- 
olutions per minute. Sent prepaid by mail onr 
ceipt of $1.30. By COLBY BROS. & CO., 

508 Broadway, New York 
———< 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. 

The 63d Concert takes place on Saturday, Feb. 11th 
1871. Dr. Clare W. Beames, of |New York, Organist 
Mrs. Annie Mixsell, Vocalist. See advertisement. 

—_g——__ 

Tue Best TOMATO IN THE WoRLD.—The Trop! 
Tomato. Buy only the Headquarters Seed, and col 
pete for the $100 premium for the largest toma‘ 
grown in 1871. Headquarters £ eed for sale by #! 
seedsmen, and by Guo. FE. WARING, Jr., Ogden Far® 
Newport, R. IT. One packet, 25 cents; five packets, # 
Send for Circular. 

= 

The Interest and Coupons on the First Mortg# 
8 per cent. Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph and Dent 
City Railroad Company, due on the 15th of 
month, are payable at the Farmers’ Loan & TT 
Company of this City. 

inquirer should 
the Protectionists. 40? 


© 
REVENUE Rerorm.—Every 
Bastiat’s Sophisms of 








Saving and Trust Company, chartered by the United 
States in 1865, and now holding deposits to an amount 
exceeding $2,000,000, is at No. 
Originally established in behalf of the Freedmen of 
the South, this concern is now doing a large general 


185 Bleecker street. | 


30 cents. 
| City. 


American Free Trade League, New You 
——<— P 
For all household purposes, exeept clothes wash 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than 804? 
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Financial. 


Gold was dull after our last report, but became 
firmer and advanced with the opening of the week, 
going as high as 111% on Thursday, the rates paid 
for carrying ranged from 3 to 6} per cent. The 
prospect of peace in Europe has produced a rise in 
the value of coin, and has caused some speculation 


therein, as well as in the different kinds of pro- [ 


duce. During January the New York Treasury 
Office received $12,326,929 in gold for Customs, an 
inerease of twenty per cent over last month, with 
a corresponding incre: at other ports. 
Government Securities have been buoyant 
throughout the week, although a slight decline was 
noticed on Thursday, adverse reports 
from London. Increased purchases of bonds are 
contemplated by the Government during February, 
and this, together with the greater value of gold, 
accelerated the upward movement. German bank- 
ers have been purchasing heavily for the Foreign 
market, which quite counteracted the unimportant 
decline in London. There is a question in England 
whether foreign securities are liable to taxation 
under the new stamp act, but no decision is as yet 
made public by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Stock Market, asa rule, was firm in the 
morning hours of eac and fell off in the 
afternoon. 
Money continues easy at 4a6 per cent. 
General Trade was much impeded by the 
heavy fall of snow which rendered transportation 
s0 expensive that cheeked. 
The fall of Paris caused some excitement in the 
produce markets, and prices of the leading staples 
advanced only to fall off again as 
Freights close at 


owing to 


h day, 


business was largely 


were temporarily 


the news became less exciting. 
full rates. 


Americ an Gold Coin........1l0°% 110% Ms % 111 
J. 8. Currency 678.......-+0++-... «TTD tit a \ 
1108 


% 
1 


1S. 6's Cou. en eee ‘ 34 
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Fisk. A. S. WATCH. 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nussau Street, 
New York, Feb. 3, 1871. \ 

The Six Per Cent. GOLD BONDS OF TILE 
CENTRAL PAacreic RAILROAD COMPANY 
have an established character which ren- 
ders them especially desirable for invest- 
ments. They are one of the 
most important valuable railroad 
lines in the world, fully completed, amply 
equipped, and already carning large rev- 
enues, Which must increase enormously 
with the growth of the country it trav- 
erses and the development of trade with 
Japan, China and Australia, a large por- 
tion of which must find its way across 
the American continent. 

Holders of Five-T'wenty Bonps (which 
are liable to be funded at a low rate of 
interest within a short time) may ex- 
change them for CENTRAL PACIFIC 
Bonps, bearing the same rate of interest, 
and save from 15 to 18 per cent. for re- 
investment, while their security remains 
as reliable as before. 

Ve have introduced them into our reg- 
ular business upon the same basis as Gov- 
ernment Bonds, and buy and sell them as 
freely at current market rates, and are 
prepared to furnish them to investors or 
others at daily quotations. 

We buy and sell Government Bonds, 
Gold and Coupons, execute orders in 
Miscellaneous Securities at the New York 
Stock Exchange, make collections, re- 
ceive deposits, subject to check at sight, 
allow interest on balances, and do a gen- 
eral banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


HARVEY 


based on 
and 





SECURITY ACAINST °* 
FirE AND BURGLARY 


THE MERGANTILE LOAN 


AND 


Warehouse Company, 


WITH 
DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


Granite and Iron, 


EQUITABLE BUILDINC, 
Corner of Broadway and Cedar Street, 
Receives under GUARANTEE 
BONDS, COLD, SILVER PLATE, 
AND OTHER VALUABLES. 

Safes to Rent at from $15 to $100 per 
annum. 

Desk accommodations, separately enclosed and 
fro e from interruptions, for handling securities. 
Separate Department for Ladies. 

Visitors to the city can find here a safe depository 
tormoney, jewels, and other valuables deposited 
by the DAY, MONTH, or YEAR. 

THOMAS U. SMITH, Presidente 
SLSEET 5 B. MONROE, hatnannteastand 


SAFE 


No. 20 WALL-St., ? 
New YORK, January 2, 1871. § 


In Connection with the House of 
OF 
MocU LLOCH & CO. 
». 41 Lombard-St., London, 
We are prepared to pdecinge and sell 
STERLING EXCHANGE, g ~ 
‘To issue 
Commercial Credits and Circular Letters for Tray- 
elers, available in all parts of the world. 
TO EXBO vr E ORDERS LN SECURITIES 
TO MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 
And to transact any business pertaining to an 
Y N BANKING-HOUSE IN Oey 
a JAY COOKE & CO 


JAY COOKE, 





THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


Messrs. JAY COOKE & CO., 


the Fiscal Agents of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Comany, announce the issue of the New Seven- 
Thirty Gold Loan of the Company, WHICH TH EY 
OFFER AT PAR AND INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY. 

In presenting a loanof this character there are 
certain considerations which seem to commend it 
to the special favor of the capitalists, and of all 
who desire a safe, profitable, and permanent in- 
vestment. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 


is now 


RAILROAD 


Lake 
has been paid in by, 
holders to construct and equip the 
the road 


building westwara from Superior 
the stock- 
first division of 
from Lake Superior across Minnesota to 
the Red River of the North 
for this branch 
paid in, and the 
completion. 


Enough money 


233 miles. The money 
six millions of dollars 


work is being rapidly 


has been 
pushed to 


At the same time arrangements have been com- 
pleted for beginning the road at the Western ter- 
minus on the Puget the Pacific 
This work will commence in the Spring 
and in a little time the road will be in the process 
of building at each end. 

The character of this bond—its terms, obliga- 
tions, the care taken to guard in the 
remotest degree the interestof every bondholder, 
must commend it in an eminent degree to the 
public. All the experience gained by this house 
from more than thirty years’ familiarity in banking 
business with every variety of securities, 
devoted tothe perfec 
it as far as possible 


Sound and on 
Ocean. 


and security 


has been 
‘ting of this bond, and making 
a PERFECT SECURITY. 

in the first place, these bonds are a FIRST-MORT- 
GAGE ISSUE ON A RATLROAD over ten thou- 
and miles in extent, with the rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 

In the seconfl place, it is afirst and only mortgage 
upon a LAND-GRANT OF MORE THAN FIFTY 
MILLIONS OF ACRES. For every mile of com- 
pleted road the Government gives the Company 
over ‘TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND ACRES OF 
LAND. This land is given in alternate sections, 
reaching from twenty to fifty miles, 
of the track. The grant embraces agricultural, 
timbered, and mineral lands. 

tt will thus be 
and its vast 
fertile 


together 


on each side 


seen that the franchise of the road 
endowment broad, 
belt of land, from Lake Superior and Wis- 
consin, through the richest portions of Minnesota, 
Dakota, 


extends over a 


Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, 
to Puget Sound and the Pacific Ocean. 

At the outset of this enterprise the N« 
Pacific Railroad purchased and partially consoli- 
dated with their line the St. Pauland Pacitic Rail- 
road, embracing THREE HUNDRED MILES OF 
COMPLETED ROAD IN MINNESOTA, 
there is now 


rouhbern 


on which 
a growing and prosperous business. 
This combination removes what might, at the Kast- 
ern terminus otherwise be regarded as the rivalry 
of conflicting interests. 

The extent and value of the endowment in lands 
bestowed upon the Northern Pacific Railroad by 
the Governmentcannot be too highly valued. This 
grant alone has been estimated to be larger in area 
than all New-England with Maryland combined, or 
as large as Ohio and Indiana. 

The history or the Lilinois Central Railroad 
whose land-grant was one of the earliest experi- 
ments in the matter of Government endowment, 
and increasing value of such a 
grant when judiciously held and administered in 
the interest of bondholders. The State of Illinois 
gave to this corporation some two million and a 
half acre At this time, the revenues from these 
lands amount to twenty-four millions of 
dollars, and there is every reason to suppose that 
they will reach thirty millions of dollars. 
At the time when this grant bestowed 
upon the Illinois Central, the lands had no greater 
relative value than the landsin the possession of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Before accepting the agency of the road, Jay 
Cooke & Co. had the lands embraced in this grant 
carefully examined by competent and impartial 
agents. The reports of these gentlemen satisfied 
the fiscal agents of the GREAT VALUE OF THESE 
LANDS, their fertility and wealth, their timber 
and mineral importance, their mildness of temper- 
ature, their perfect adaptability to every want of 
a large agricultural and industrial population. 

The agents of the loan might be permitted to ad- 
duce as additional evidence of the enormous value 
of this grant the objections of the honorable 
Senators and Representatives who opposed the 
endowment, when before Congress. “In all this 
belt of country west of the Rocky Mountains,” 
said a distinguished Representative, “ there is 4 
forest which, opened up by railroad, will, for the 
purpose of ship-building, and for all the purposes 
of commerce, at home and abroad, be worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars.’”” “No person,” re- 
marked an eminent Senator, “can study the top- 
ography of the country, can bring to bear his 
knowledge of the climatic influences, without 
knowing thdt these plains are fertile; that they 
are clothed with grass and timber, worth untold 
millions of money; thatit isa vast and valuable 
grass-producing and grain-growing region—a large 
proportion of it covered with forests, the like of 
which cannot be found elsewhere on this con- 
tinent, from which the great commercial powers of 
the world are now obtaining the timber out of 
which they now construct their merchant fleets.’ 
In this same debate the land-grant was spoken of 
as ‘‘agrand empire,” by one Senator, as “ an em- 
pire in itself” by another; “a belt,’”? remarked 
still another Senator, “ one hundred and twenty 
miles wide and reaching two thousand miles in ex- 
tent, sufficient of itself to make twenty States, 
and more than twenty States.” 

In presenting these illustrations of the general 
and material value of the property represented by 
this loan, attention is earnestly requested to the 
security and profit of these bonds: 

They are free from United States tax, and are 
issued of the following denominations : 
$100, $500, and $1,000. Registered, 
$5,000, and $10,000. 

Both Principal and Interest are payable in Amer- 
ican Gold coin, at the Office of Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York City—the Principal at the end of 30 years 
and the Interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per annum) half yearly, first of 
January and July. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unre- 
served grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great national improvement. 

In order to still further watch and protect the 
interest of every bondholder, it may be proper to 
state that the Trustees under the mortgage are 
Messrs. Jay Cooke of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar 
Thompson, President of the Pennsylvania Central 


shows the vast 


some 


was 


Coupons, 
$100, $500, $1,000, 
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Railroad. They will directly and permanently re- 
present the interests of the First Mortgage bond- 
holders, and are required to see that the proceeds 
of land sales are used in purchasing and canceling 
the bonds of the Company, if they can be bought 
before maturity at more than 10 per cent premium ; 
otherwise the Trustees are to invest the proceéds 
of land sales in United States Bonds or Real Estate 
mortgages for the future security of Northern 
Pacific bondholders. Also, that they have at all 
times in their control, as security, at least 500 acres 
of average land to every $1,000 of outstanding first 
mortgage bonds, beside the railroad itself and all 
its equipments and franchises. 

THESE BONDS WILL BE AT ALL TIMES 
RECEIVABLE AT 1.10, IN PAYMENT FOR 
THE COMPANY’S LANDS, AT THELR LOWEST 
CASH PRICE. , 

THE REGISTERED BONDS CAN BE EX- 
CHANGED AT ANY TIME FOR COUPONS, THE 
COUPONS FOR REGISTERED; and both those 
for others, payable, principal and interest, at any 
of the principal financial centers of Europe, in the 
coin of the various European countries. 

In recapitulating the advantages of this Loan, it 
is well to remember 

I. This is a first mortgage onthe Railroad and 
land-g 

The Railroad will be continuous, under one 
management, for two thousand miles, and will con- 
nect the Pacific with Lake Superior and the Missis- 
sippi. 

LiL. It will open upto American trade 
prise the the rich and noble Red Kiver country of 
British America. 

1V. The land-grant is absolutely a 
bondholders. 

Vv. This rrant is larger that 
to any national improvement. 

VI. It embraces a region of fertility, 


rants 


and enter- 


surety to the 


land g mt ever given 
mildness in 
temperature, and capable of enormous develop- 
nent 

VIL. The lands in themselves will build the road 
and leave a large surplus 

VILL. By the Northern Pacific Railroad the Lakes 
are 600 miles nearer the Pacific than by any other 
route. 

IX. The Northern Pacific is the short route to the 
Indies, and lessens the distance between China and 
London over 1,200 miles. 

X. Its elevation is so much less than other lines, 
that the climate is milder, less snow falls, and the 
xzradients easier. 

XL. it intersects and drains navigable streams, 
which control a vast outlying region. 

X11. It will be practically an international route, 
controlling the trade of British America. 

XIil. ‘The interest on these Bonds, 80 wells °cur- 
ed makes them THE MOST PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENT NOW IN THE MARKET. 

XIV. The care taken in the preparation and the 
endowment of the Bonds makes THE INTEREST 
OF THE HOLDER ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 

XV. The denominations in which the Bonds are 
issued makes them A POPULAR LOAN, while the 
fact that they represent land and may be so redeem- 
ed, gives them an additional value to settlers and 
emigrants. 

The nearest bank or banker will supply these 
bonds in any desired amount and of any needed de- 
nomination. Persons wishing to exchange stocks 
or other bonds for these can do so with any of our 
agents, who will allow the highest current price for 
all marketable securities. 

Thoso living in localities remote from banks may 
send money or other bonds directly to us by ex- 
press, and we will send back Northern Pacific bonds 
at our own risk, and without cost to the investor. 
For further information, pamphlets, maps, &c., call 
on or address the undersigned, or any of the banks 
or bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 14 SOUTH THIRD-ST., 
Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU and WALL- 
STS., New York ; 452 FLETEENTH-ST., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; by National Banks, and by Bro- 
kers generally throughout the country. 


Nationai Savings Bank. 


The Freedmanys Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States, 


Deposits over /?.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST payable or compounded, free of all 
taxes, THREE TIMES in each year, or every THIRTY 
DAYS, as depositor prefer 

A SPECIALTY made of aliowing interest from 
date of each deposit on sums of $00 and upward. 


Deposits can be sent by Express, or Bank Draft, 
or Postal Money Order. ‘ 

{2 All accounts strictly private and confidential 

All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 
due. 

Send for circular. 


¢®” Open daily from 9 A. M. to 5 P- M.,and MON- 
DAYS and SATURDAYS from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 


JOUN J. ZULLLE, Cashier. 


Eight per Cent. Interest. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS! 


OF THE 
St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Co., 
For Sule by the undersigned, 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold, 


Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 

ROAD COMPLETED AND OPEN 
PUBLIC. 

Price 974 and accrued interest. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur- 
nish maps, circulars, &c., on application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
54 Pine Street, 


TANNER & CO., 
11 Wall Street. 


‘LOCKWOOD & Co., 
BANKERS 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway 
and other Securities. 


TO THE 
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THOMAS: DENNY & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 39 Walt Street, New York. 


Orders for Stocks, Bonds, 


executed promptly at the 


Gold Governments, and 


other securities, various 


boards; Interest allowed on deposits; Advances 


made on current securities; Financial circulars 


furnished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
We will furnish nds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription raves, without commission, 
express charges paid,and receive in paymentall cur- 
rent securities at full market rates, and will guar- 
antee to Jurnish them generallyat such rates less than 
subscription prices as to make it an object to deal with 
us. Any orders sent to us will prove the guarantee. 


AU other railroad bonds furnished at current. mar- 


rates. 


Circulars giving list of bonds offered in our mar- | 


ket furnished gratuitously on application. 


REASURER’S OFFICE, 
ST. JOSEPH & DE NVER CITY RAILROAD CO., 
JOSEPH, Mo., January 28, 1871: 

t ge INTEREST AND COUPONS DUE FEB- 
RUARY Lth, (871, on the First Mortgage Bight 

Per Cent. (8 per cent.) Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph 

and Denver City Railroad Company will be paid at 

the Office of the Farmers’ 

ny. in the City of New York, upon presentation and 

application on and after that date, free of Govern- 

ment 'l'ax. 


Loan and Trust Compa- 


THOS. E. TOOTLE, 


‘Treasurer. 


$1,000,000. 


1” THE 


CONNECTICUT 
AIR-LINE BONDS 


HAVE BHEN : 
SFULLY NEGOTIATED 


Leaving but $500,000 Unsold, 


SUCCES 


Which we offer at the Original] Price, 
Par and Interest, 

The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
and a liberal rate of interest. 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route between 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PER'TY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE the AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS ARE 
RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MID- 
DLETOWN, while east of Middletown the unfin- 
ished portion is graded for over twenty miles, which 
leaves only some seven or eight miles to grade to 
COMPLETE THE WHOLE LINE. 


Corporations, investors,and capitalists will find tn 
the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form of 
investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE, and CONVEN- 
IENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUSTEE 
FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond is 
signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
and $1,000, and can, the option of the holder, be 
registered. They bear interestat the rate of SEVEN 
PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in May and 
November, in New York. They can be obtained of 
any bank or banker, or by sending direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 132 WALL STREET, N. ¥.- 


MHDUCATIONAL. 


Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADTES. 
167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will go-open September 2ist. Thorough English 
course. French practically the language of the 
school and family. Class of Belles-Lettres. Pri- 
mary Department. Infant Class. Circulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 
Mr. & Mus. El ASKER Cc HARL LER, Principals. 


Earnest Teac hing. Common-sense Restraint’ 


YONKERS’ MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 644, Yonkers, N. Y. 


High land Milita ry Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. Established A. D. 1856, by md 
present Superintendent, C. B. METCALF, A.‘ 


* American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
‘To aid those who want well qualified teachers. 
‘To represent teachers who seek positions. 
To give parents information of good Schools. 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Fifteen years = proved it efficient in securing 
“THE RIGHT TEACHER we THE KIGHT PLACE. 
J.W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Street t, New Y ork. 


I {@XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY } PRESENTS.— 
4 Splendid books given wut to each yearly sub- 
scriber to DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, at 
$1.50; are givenasa = % Rig interesting juvenile 
bookr to the amount of $1.75. Cail at 838 Broadway, 
and be astonished. 


A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 


Fort E dward Ce ollegiate Institute, 


Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers ~°¢st 
sustained Roarding Seminary for ladies and ‘en- 
tlemen in the State. $4 per week for board, fuel, 
and washing. Spring Term, March 16. Students 
admitted atany time. Address, for Catalogue, 

JOSEPH ©. KING. D.D., Fort Edward, N. ¥. 


- Mollenhauer Conservatory of 
Music. 


33) Sechermerhorn St., 
Court St., Brroklyn. 


Instruction is given at this Conservatory: in the 
following branches :—The Organ, Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet-a-Piston, 
= Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 

f the Voice, Harmony and Counter oint, , Zorsign 
| pl Drawing and Painting. he Moilen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music,’ fos ‘all the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. Beginners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are particularly invited to join, in 
order to secure a good foundation to their future 
studies. Advanced Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best fac’ ilities for finishing their studies. 


No. 44 (Old No. corner of 


$2503 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. ‘Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 











Tine Best Tomato 
in the World 


The Trophy Tomato 


BUY ONLY THE HEADQUARTERS SEED, 
AND 
COMPETE FOR 


$100.00 Premium 


For the LARGEST TOMATO GROWN IN 1871. 


HEADQUARTERS SEED for sale by all Seeds 
men, and by 
GEO. S. WARING, JR., 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. L. 
(Send for Circular.) 





1 Packet, 25cts. 5 Packets, $1. 

| ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CHESTER . Co. 
MAMMOTH CORN and ALSIKE CLOVER. Sam- 
ple packages sent free to all Farmers; also a copy 


the AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, by enclosing a 
} 2 oh to 
. P. BOYER & CO., alent Chester Co.,Pa. 


AGENTS WANTE :D. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 


Cod in History. 


( NE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 
OF THE AGE. Abounds in thrilling passages 
and startling theories. Treats on living issues and 
recent events. Reviews INFALLIBILITY and the 
WAR IN FRANCE. Restores History from the 
terrible abuse into which it has fallen. Shows that 
GOD, NOT CHANCE, controls the world ; that Re- 
demption is the Golden Thread of History: that 
Providence is its light; that God is in History, and 
all History has a unity because God is in it. "hese 
great truths have been overlooked by nearly all 
historians. God does control in the affairs of na- 
tions and for His glory. Our plan insures large 
sales. Address 
J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 
37 Park Row, N. Y., or 148 Lake St.. Chie ago. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Ilave you read it? 
than Mark Twain. 
preacher in America, 


REV, T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhausted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated,and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS, STODDART & 0O., 


740 SANSOM STREET. 
PHILADEL PHIA 
OLIVER ) “STANDARD 
mirovacc HLST Ree 
OPTIC’S 5 STO o, ic 


GENTS WANTED.- phew by this popular 

{& author ever before sold by subscription. It con- 

tains more reading and illustration for the price than 

any copyright -—— equal in other respects, publish- 
ed in America. Add 

J. N. RIC HARDSON & CO., 


A live book,and more amusing 
Written by the most popular 


Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LICHT OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Fleetwood’s “ Life of Christ,” “ Lives of 
the Apostles, Evangelists and Martyrs ; ” Dodd- 
ridge’s * Evidences of Christianity ;” “ History of 
the Jews,” by Josephus; “A History ofall Religious 
Denominations,” with treatises and tables felating 
to events connected with Bible History, containing 
many fine Engravings. The whole forming a com- 
plete Treasury of Christian Maowsetge. 


W. FLINT & ¢ 
No. % 8. SEVENTH-St., Phils sibiphia, 
and 5 Custom-House P ‘lac e, Chie azo. 


Good Pay for Good Work. 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment for Men and 
Women, in every State and Territory. Brains the 
capital required. One live Agent, and ONLY ONE, 
wanted in every town in the United States. Con- 
stant Employment and a Liberal Salary to those 
who prove themselves competes’, Ad ieee, gnaies- 
ing stamp, E. TRAFT 
115 MADISON aucun. [o) HIC Go. 


APOST OF HONOR. 

All wanting employment should send to us for an 
agency for some ef our books. Look at our list: 

WOOD'S “UNCIVILIZED RACES,” a book of 
rare merit, filled with descriptions of savage tribes, 
missionary fields of labor, &c., and bought by schol- 
ars, and all others who see it. 

“OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA,” by Thos. W. 
Knox just out; treating of the exiles of Siberia, 
Chinese, &c., a sterling and fascinating book. 

“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 

“IPEBBLES AND PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
A. D. Richardson. 

You can find no better books, or more pleasant, 
honorable, and paying business than selling one of 
these works. Send for our free circulars. 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO HARTFORD, Conn 





“BELLS. 


For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &c., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
Tin), Werranted and fitted with improved mount- 
ings at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM 
BELLS, at 4 cts. ray r Catalogues sent free. 


8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


’ 
MENEELYS BELLS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 

Has made more Chureh, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 
Seer, B. TF. 


-&G. R. MENEEL Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


TROY, N. Y.—(Established 1852), alan e assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire A arm, and 
other Bells constantly on hand and made to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durable 
ever used. WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon appli- 


cation 
JONES & CO. Troy, N.Y. 


-MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, hoon? & Chime, Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
manner, and fully warranted. Coteionpes sont free. 
_Address MEN EELY & KIMBERLY, Troy, N N.Y. 


ONE E DIM will secure by return mail copies 0 ¢ 
THE BRIGHT SIDE, the cheapes t 
most attractive and most popular young pe 'ple's 
paper in the world (all stories e panplete), ), worth three 
Limes the money. Splendid premiums, and lurg 
cash commissions to agents. Order at once. 


JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishe 








Chicago, iy , 
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Wit and Nonsense. 


CHARMING DITTY.—A poet of the time 
al has just sung a charming ditty: 


Lake Leman or Como, what care I for them, 

When Maine has the Moosehead and Pongok- 
wahem ; 

And sweet as the dews in the violet’s kiss, 

Wallahgosquegamook and Telesimis ; 

And ‘wien } can share in the fisherman’s bunk 

Ja the Moosetuckmaguntick or Mol’tunka- 
munk? 








’amunk, ’amunk, 
Or Mol’tunkamunk, 
Or the Moosetuckmaguntick or 
Mol’tunkamunk ? 

—The Barnacle says Paris is slumbering upon 
avoleano. The startling originality of this re- 
mark is like the explosion of a leather bomb- 
shell of soft mush in the ranks of a battalion of 
wooden Indians.—San Francisco News Letter. 

—A romantic youth, in Lockport, touched 
his guitar, and sang that beautiful serenade, 
‘* Put me in my little bed.” He was ordered to 
wo by persons who appeared on the balcony, or 
they would “stand him on his little head.”’ 

—T’m sitting on the ‘style,’ Mary,” as the 
fellow said, when he coolly sat dowh on his 
sweetheart’s new bonnet. 

—To cure dyspepsia : Close all the outer doors 
of afour-story house, open the inner doors, and 
then take a long switch and chase a cat up and 
down stairs. 

—Some disreputable savage has introduced 
the * Nilsson brand” of chewing-gum. 

—A Western editor represents money as 
“close, but not close enough to reach.”’ 

UNREQUITED BENEVOLENCE.—Mrs. Lovekid— 
“There, my little fellow, I’ve rung the bell 
for you!” Runaway-Ringer—* Well, then, if 
the peeler catches yer, don’t go and swear as it 
was me!” 

—A lady at Mount Pleasant, lowa, swallowed 
a bottle of hair-dye. Her hair didn’t dye, but 
she did, in about twenty minutes. 

—Ata Welsh Eistedafod at Utica, the other 
day, a banner bore the proud motto, ** Y ddraig 
goch a ddry gychwn,” or, ** You know how it is 
yourself.” 

—Why is the earth like a blackboard? Be- 
cause the children of men multiply upon the 
face of it. 

—Why is a clergyman like a locomotive? Be- 
cause you are to look out for him when the 
bell rings. 








DRY GOODS. 


Black and Colored 
LYONS SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now open a 
splendid stock of the LATEST COLORINGS in 
SILKS, adapted for 


Evening and Street Costumes. 


In MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, at 
LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the same grade of goods, 





ALSO, 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, 
BLACK AND WHITE STRIPES, 
CHECKS, &c., &.,, 
Of the celebrated makers, 
“ BONNET,” “ TAPISSIER,” AND OTHERS, 


offering the finest assortment and AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


— 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


Cloak Department. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Will offer on MONDAY next the balance of their 


PLAID Suits 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, to close the 
Stock. 





BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STRERT. 





Housekeeping, White Goods, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., 
Have opened their SPRING IMPORTATION of 


4-4 Family Linens, 
Sheeting Linens, Pillowcase Linens, 
Damask Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Linen Damasks, 
Huck & Damask Towels & Towelings, 
Fancy Check and Striped Nainsooks, 
Tucked Musiin for Dresses and Skirts, 
English Percales and Long Cloths, 
Wrench Dress Mulle and Cambrics, 
Light and Heavy Makes in French 
Nainsooh s, 


All the Popular Makes in Shirtings and 
Sheetings, Muslins, White Goods, 
&e., &e. 


ALSO, 


FINE WHITE TOILET QUILTS, all sizes, new 
aad beautiful designs, made expressly for us. 
BILANKETS, the balance of our stock, at a great 
eduction, to close the season. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


R. H. MACY'S COLUMN. 


INSURANCE. 











R. 


MACY 


H. MACY 
. . 
MONDAY MORNING MACY 
DISPLAY. 
10,000 yards 
Best quality 
Gros Grain 
Sash Ribbons, 
All fine colors, 
7 inches wide, 
8 CENTS A YARD. 
Monday morning 
will open 
20,000 yards 
Finest quality 
Dotted Swiss 
Muslins, for 
19 cts. a yard, 
WORTH 6 CTs. 
Monday morning 
1,000 English 
Toilet Quilts, 
11-4, full size, 
At $2 15, 
WORTH $4 50. 
1,000 pieces fine 
English Percales, 
18 cts. a yard. 
Very tine 
Victoria Lawns, 
Swiss Muslins, 
and a general 
stock of 
Housekeeping 
Goods, at 
very popular 
prices. 

LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, 
NECKTIES AND BOWS, 
SILKS AND SATINS, 
VELVETS, 
VELVET RIBBONS. 
WHITE GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
THEATRICAL GOODS, 
BALLET HOSIERY, &c., 
FANCY GOODS, 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
CLOCKS, 

LINEN CAM. HDKFS., 
CORSETS, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
SMALL WARES, 

. SOAPS, PERFUMERY, 
_TRIMMINGS, 
BUTTONS AND FRINGES, 
COTTON, ALPACA, AND 
SILK UMBRELLAS, 
CARVED GOODS, 
PLATED WARE, 
BASKETS, 

BIRD CAGES, 

KID GLOVES. 
UNDERWEAR, 
BRONZES, 

JET JEWELRY, 
PARIS JEWELRY. 
BOOKS, 

EOOKS, 

All the Popular 
Magazines 
of the day, 

Initial Paper 
and a great 
variety of 
Goods not 

mentioned here. MACY 
All best quality M 
at popular prices. A 
The largest Fancy C 
Dry Goods Store in Y 
the city. 8 
Also, now opening, 
A first-class stock of 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS of eqery descrip- 
tion, including all the novelties, at popular prices. 


R. H. MACY, 
14th Street and 6th Avenue. 
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Parasols now open. 
Straw Goods. 
All the New Styles. 
Will be opened 
this week. 


R. H. MACY, 
14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


100 DOZ. LADIES’ FINE BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 
FAR BELOW the regular prices. 
CLOSING JOB LOTS in Children’s Underwear at 
very low prices. 


R. H. MACY, 
14th Street and 6th Ayeuue. 


KID GLOVES. 
Our 86 cent. Ladies’ Kid Gloves are WARRANTED 
EQUAL to any dollar kid glove in the city. 
R. H. MACY, 
14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


Our English \ Hose, which 
we sell regularly at 25 cents 
are as good as can be bought 
at any other store 
in New York at 37 cents, 


R. H. MACY, 
14th Street and 6th Avenue. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 
INTEND TO MAKE 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday next, 
‘Feb, 8, 9, and 10, 


A GRAND EXPOSITION 
Cc 00 DS 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT AND 
THE EARLY SPRING SEASON. 
The Greater Portion having been 
Purchased in Europe during 
the most depressing period 
of the present war. 


The Store will be Illuminated each 
evening, until 9 o’clock P.M. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The New York Life Insurance Co., 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 
JAN. 1, 1871. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 
1, 1820 ++ +e--13,025,561 23 
RECEIPTS. 
Amount received for pre 
miums and anauities...... $5, 753,226 90 
Amount of interest received 
and accrued, in _ 
mium on gold, &e.. ie 


’ FORO Reet ewer ewes eeeeee 


816,489 49— 6,569,716 39 


$19,595,277 62 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death $1,283,863 12 
Less received 
from reinsur- 
ance. 000 00-$1,278, 863 12 
Purchased polic ‘ies... ese... 521,608 65 
oe one es and reinsur- 
28,401 25 


Dividends to policy-holders, 1 058 929 a 
Commissions, brokerages, 
and agency expenses 665,114 68 
a weeps and physicians’ 
98,478 59 


Taxes, ‘Office and ‘law ex- 
penses, salaries, printing, 
revenue stamps 267,788 9%— 3,919,178 66 


$15,676,097 96 

ASSETS. 
Cash _ on hand, hat beak and 
in Trust Co 
Invested in Unite 
stocks (market value, $2, 

50,) cost.. ~ 2,261,037 49 
Invested in New York City 
bank stock (market value, 
$46,377,) cost 
Invested in New York State 
and other stocks (market 
value, $1,769,745,) cost.. 
Real estate in the City” ‘of 
New York 
Bonds and mortgages (se- 
cured by real estate val- 
ued at $15,000,000; buiidings 
thereon insured for over 
$6,000,000, and the policies 
assigned to the Company 
as additional collateral 
security) 6,415,830 00 
Loans on existing policies... 926,410 96 
Quarterly and semi-anuual 
premiums gy ,due subsequent 
© Jan. 1 
Premiums on eee ‘poli- 
cies in hands of agents 
and in course * trans- 
* mission . 


$1,217,981 13 


41,549 00 


1,757,843 27 
1,734,008 65 


564,478 11 


65,600 23-$15,676,007 96 
waeate of woupenats vaiue of soousanes 
OQVGT CORE occ cncc0ccrcoveccoscocseneccs 202,419 74 


Cash assets, Jan. 1, 1871...... $15,878,517 70 
Appropriated as follows: 
Amount of adjusted losses 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
on $167,400, 00 
Amount of» reported ‘losses 
awaiting proof, &c. 150, < 00 
Deposit for minors 
Amount reserved for rein- 
surance on existin hi 
cies, insuring $110, i 92 
ro oe at 
r cent., Carlisle, net 
premiu 460 65 non- 
rticipating atdper cent., 
Yarlisle.. 
Return premium 1870, “and 
prior thereto, payable 
during the year............ 


. 14,107,224 19 


26,109 66 


300,856 03— 14,72 

Divisible surplus $1 3,152,408 04 
During the aed 9,925 policies have bee 
issued, insuring.. ” 90% 7,141,994 84 
From the Undivided’ ‘Surpius “of $i, 152, 40s (4 the 
Board of Trustees have declared a dividend, avail- 
—— on lement of next annual premium, to 

ach ' pating; policy proportioned to its * con- 
tribut on to surplus.” 
Dividends not used in settlement of premium 
will be added to the policy. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, ae of the New York 
Life Insurance Com openy 

DAVID Dows (David ows & Co., Flour Merchants), 
No. 2 South st. 

ISAAC C. BERD ALL,, | aa Buildings, corner of 
Williams and Pine 

— 8. MILLER (late Dater, Miller & Co., Gro- 


rs). 
HENRY K. K. Rese (Bogert & Kneeland), No. 49 

am 
an Mains (Merchant), No. 20 South s 

H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co., Publishers), 
be 3 92 Grand s 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Station- 
ers), No. 106 Leonard st. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), No. 33 Wall 
Wo. A. BooTH (Booth & Edgar), No. 100 Wall st. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), No. Broad st. 
HENRY Stor (Bowers. Beekman & Co., Dry 
G No. 82 and 84 Worth st 

Dry 
Goods). 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company, No. 71 Wall st. 
EDWARD MARTIN (Cragin & Co., 
400 West 12th st. 

EDWIN Hoyt Gort, Spragues & Co., Dry.Goods,) 
No. 107 Frankli 
H.{B. CLAFLIN tn “B. Claflin & Co., 
corner of Church and Worth sts. 
J. F. SEYMOUR (J. F. Seymour & Co., Crockery), 


No. 78 Warren st. 
CORNELIUS M. BOGERT, M.D., No. 8 St. Mark’s 


Witt H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA. Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGEs*. M. eae 
GEORGE WILKES, M.I 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. :D., 

‘Assistant Medical Examiner. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . «+ «+ «+. $2,500,000 00 
Assets, ist Jan., 1871, vite S'S 4.578.008 02 
Liabilities, . .. @ ° ° ° ° 199,668 71 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Com y on 

the Ist day of January, 1 


PO eas 
Cash, Balance in . ee 478 68 
Bonds and bt being first lien o 
Bont Es 


tate, . 1,837,615 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, ‘ *249'300 0 
United States one market value} - 1,880,987 50 
State and Munici tocks and Bonds, 

(market value sé 
Bauk Stocks market value) : : 
] pteress due lst ap gy yh ag > 
Balance in hands of Agen a“ 
Bills Receivable (for F 

Risks, &c.), 

Other Property, Miscellaneous Item 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies 
issued at this office 

Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus, 


Provisions), No. 


Dry Goods), 


Medical 
Examiners. 





BE } 
2 | 
E 


ERE 
& 
Ss 





— on Inland 


=e 2k 


Bo 
a 


’ 


pha 
eez 


Real Estate, 
Government Siemps on hand, es 


Total, Rog ae ee ae, 
IAABILITIES. 
— for Losses outstanding on Ist Jan- 
ry, l $199,368 71 
Due e Stockholders oi on account of 32d and 33d 
Dividends, . “ara 


5 
BSA FI AB 


$4,578,008 02 


Total, Le ae oe eo 
CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. WAS HBURN, S°°retary. 


300 00 
$199,668 71 


UNITED 


Cash Assets, nearly 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


FRANCIS B. O'Connor, Secretary. 


STATES 


Life Insurance Company; 
No. 48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. wy 


——_>———_- 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
a 


$4,000,000 


=o 
THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THIS COMPANY ARE 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMEN1, and 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
—-_-a_— 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


WILLIAM D. WHITING, Aetuary. 





of an 


30-inch Steel Barrel, - = $36.00 


Sold by the Trade generally. 
200,000 farnished the U.S.Government, 2 


34-inch Steel Barrel, - - 


REMINCTON’S SPORTING RIFLE—breechLoading 
Using Metallic Oartridges Nos. 38-& 46. Oalibre, or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 


inch, 


WEICHT, FROM 9 TO 14 POUNDS. 


| 32-inch Steel Barrel, - ~~ 
$40.00 


$38.00 


REMINCTON’S FIRE-ARMS. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
50,000 furnished European Governments, 


Army, Navy, Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Pocket PIsTon_s and RIFLE 
CANES, using the Metallic Cartridge.’ Breech-Loading and Revolving RIFLEs. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 





CADE’S DEVONSH 


CHAM 


t Devonshire, Engla 
A TRULY" TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE! 
Prof. JOHN DARBY, Editor American 
— e. ver 
and can most sincere 


recommend it as a healthfu 
INVALIDS 


AND DYSPEPTICS we He DITA 
Address AWRKINS & 
HA 


PURE TeiCn OF OF CRAB-A 


IRE CRAB-APPLE 


AGNE CY 


cases of quarts and pin 
PLE! NO ALCOHOL!! 


says: “ We have'analyzed a sample of this remarkable 


Groe 
thorough ve owe that it is the pure i ries, of the,apple with no alcohol! 


1 on ne rerreching éri 
RY BENEFICIAL BEVERAGE, WARRANT- 


KEEP IN ALL CLIMS TES.) 
INS & CO., 15 Whitehall Street, \N. Y., General Agents. 





FINE FURS! 


66 66 
6e +e 


KUR ROBES, GENTS’ oTTE 
Furs Repaired and Altered. 


BALOH, PRICE & 00., (late 


and § 


FINE FURS! 


At Reduced Prices. 
The Price of our SABLE SETS Reduced. 
[T3 oe MINK ee ee 


ERMINE * - 


BLACK MARTIN SE 
Great Bargains offered in SEAL SACQUES, MUFFS rey 
rices that defy competit on 


nd BOASs, ASTRACHAN SACQUES, 
EAL CAPS, GLOVES, and COLLARS. 


Biglow & Oo.) Manufacturers), 
185 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN. 





GEI THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 
8,000 Engravings. 1,840 Pages Royal Quarto. 
LAD to add my testimony in its favor.—[Pres. 
Walker, Harvard. 


VERY Scholar knows its value.—[W. H. Prescott, 
E Historian. 


HE most complete paethonney of the language.— 
(Dr. Dick, of Scotland. 


Jno. G. ttier. 
E will transmit his name to latest posterity.— 
(Chancellor Kent. 


TYMOLOGICAL 
lier laborers.—{ 


T's best Gite. for students of our language.— 


art surpasses anything by ear- 
eorge Bancroft. 


EARING relation to language Principia does to 
5 Philosophy.—{Elihu Burritt. se 


XCELS all others .in defining scientific terms.— 
{Pres. Hitchcock. 


O far as I know, best defining Dictionary.—Hor- 
ace Mann. 


AKE it altogether, the surpassing work.—Smart, 
the Orthcepist. ‘ ~ 


A pocensity to every intelligent Pais, peatent, 

teacher, and professional man t Lib brary i 

complete without the Best English’ t Dictionary 
—_———_—___—— 


Webster’s National Pictorial 
DICTIONARY. 

1,040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 

The work is really 9 gem of a Dictionary, just the 


thing for the million—{American Educational 
Monthly. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Sprihgfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to.a pe- 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken in their manufacture by the most 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 

They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto invent- 
ed. 

te” SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 





ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


[LLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY Socrery, 
9 Avent Penk ah a June 2, 1870. 
VERY, .President o e 
same ational Watch 
DEAR SrrR—Last year,in the explo 
canons of the Colorado River, I had enn —— ~~ 
tunities to test the accuracy of one of your watche: 
Iwas provided with four pocxet chronometers for 
use = astronomical observations. I also had with 
“ Elgin” watch, which I rated from time to 
time together with ~ chronometers by observations 
with the sextant. the five instruments its rate 
was the second My With the ordinary disturbance 
due to transportation, its rate was the least vari- 
able,' while with the extraordinary disturbance 
incident to such an ha} pm ag it was the only in- 
strument on —— f could rely, the chronometers at 


last Ta ae 
th ak Tespect, yours cordiall 
ngWa tches 


late Albert D. Rishardeon, 
free of charge, by sending ad. 


NATIONAL WATOH COMPANY, 
159 & 161 Lake St., Chicago; 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, | New York, 


Anillustrated pamphlet,entitled ‘Mak 
y Machinery,” b the | ed : 

will be be forwarded, 
r 





AGENTS WANTED. | 


‘> Bringing in Sheaves. 


Rev. A. B. EARLE. 


R. Fuller, D. D., says in the Religious Her- 
ald: “ We do not hesitate to pronounce Br. Earle 
one of the ablest men we have ever listened to. His 
intellectual endowments are remarkable. The 
closest reasoning ; the most natural wit an¢ humor; 
falively i imagination : a correct taste; an intuitive 

into human nature; resources of strong, 
native Saxon, of gushing emotions, of incident and 
illustration drawn from every uarter—these he 
possesses and uses without any effort. 

Such posers Mr. Earle has brought to this ae 
in unfolding the eons Observations, and experi- 
ences of his crowded life. And he has given to it a 
wonderful power to charm, comfort, help and 
strengthen. It is most strongly commended by the 
Rr ess and ministry. It is having great success 

orth and South, and though only a small part of 
the country is yet canvassed the book has already 
yr oe ag edition after edition of 2,000, and two 

7 


Agents Wanted in every Town. 


i missions Large. 
For terms and circulars, address 


JAMES H. EARLE, 
9 Washington-street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED—AGENTS da 
W ei eenretet Be = suurtie skWwika MA" 
Cc Has under-feed, makes the 
sconaee esti? atk on both sides), ar ne ‘s fully 
chea) - 
thine in, the maaiee ‘Address J OHN HNSON, Chae RK 


& CO., Boston Mass, Pi 
eBt Louis, ttsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Hk, 











AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Com- 








CTIVE CANV ASSERS WANTED at o 
n 
States of New York and-Connecticut = ie 
ities of New York and Brooktyn, to sell the su ~4 
romo of Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. Addre: 
CALDWELL ‘ CO., 124 Nassau 8t., _ N.Y. 


TO $12 PER DA Y.—Extra In 
$4. in cash and premt ums to can ery of 
*Our Magazine,”’’ the best One Dollar Monthly 
n ae Specimens 10 cents; three for 25 cents. 
W. R. MATTISON, Publisher, Newton,NewJersey. 











PECIAL NOTICE, 


12 Best Mixed Gladiolus . £ zoos 
10 Best Double Tuberose 8 0ges coons 
5 Best Lilies, including the "Gold en Banded 
Flower Seeds, choice annuals 
15 Papers ne Seeds. 
150 Seeds Tropes © mato. 
Or the six collection 











ASSN ARTA RNG ae 


on Masgs,, or St. Louis, Mo. 








Broadway, 4th Ave,, 3th and 10th Sts 


r month) by the lustra 
CHINE CO., Bos- 


By mail (postpaid) upon s yosetes of price. 
and descriptive ahalng 
to all applicants, SAbrese L. EN & C Do. ey 
4 Fulton-strect, & Brooklyn, N. 


OOD SOAP, like good wine, is improved by 


Among the ruins of Herculaneum a: 
soap was found in a good a e of oe ar. 
MA bor of Soap ine family is hottest 
we So my is hotter * 
at interest,” as, when fr im three than months 
= soap. pound will go farther than three pounds of 


r grocer for a box of CROMPTON’ - 

AL LAUNDRY ROA and 1 hg een 
. rt) 

eit Steal Noe von PTON BROTHERS, 





tt 





